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PREFAT(3RY NOTE. 


' History and Geography ' was an elective subject 
•under the old regulations for the Matriculation and 
Scfiool Leaving Certificate Examination and candidates 
TOuld oflfer only two out of the four pai)ers on General 
Geography, Commercial Geography, History of India and 
History of England. The result was that the number 
•of boys taking the subject showed a rapid decrease and 
a very large majority of those who left school betrayed 
a lamentable ignorance of the simplest facts of English 
History; in fact, it was found that they were ill-equipped 
for study at College. To remedy this .state of affairs, 
the curriculum for the M. and S. L. C. Examination was 
thoroughly revised. Under the new regulations which 
come into force from the examination of 1929, History 
and Geography is not only a compulsory subject but also 
includes the History of India, the History of England, 
and General Geography. a consequence of these 

modifications, the syllabus in English History has under- 
gone most important changes and rightly lays emphasis 
on the later period. 

My excuse for writing this book is that 1 am not 
aware of any that would meet the requirements of Punjab 
schoolboys reading for the M. and S, L. C. Examination. 
The book is an attempt to satisfy a pressing need and I 
have, therefore, carefully followed the new syllabus laid 
•down by the University. I agree with the view that, as 
regards the earlier portion of English History, a bare 
outline is sufficient for the schoolboys at this stage. 
Hence I have confined myself in this part to a very 
simple narration of essential facts such as the Norman 



li 

Conquest, Magna Char^.a, the Reformation, etc., (nnitting 
all unnecessary details. 

From 1603 the story is told in much greater detail, 
for it is from this point that the expansion of England 
as a World Power really commences and it is from this 
point that a knowledge of English Flistory becomes of 
more value to the Indian schoolboy. It will be noticed 
that the language employed is easy, simple and intelligible: 
nothing takes away from the interest of the subject so 
much as difliculty of language. 

I am greatly indebted to Bakhshi Ram Rattan for 
his valua])le assistance in compiling the book — particularly 
the later chapters — and shall w’elcome suggestions for 
improvement from teachers in the light of their experience. 


Lahore, 

September, 1927. 


H. L. O. G. 


SKC'OND EDITION. 

In the new edition, certain additions have been made 
as the outcome of suggestions from teachers. 


Lahore, 
January, 1930. 


H. L. O. G. 
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CHAPTER I. 


England before the Norman Conquest. 

In reading the history of the various countries 
in the world we find that, in most cases, there have 
been a number of invasions. The invaders have, 
in their turn, been conquered by fresh invaders, till 
finally the modern nation is built up as we find it 
to-day. Here in India we read of invasions of 
Aryans, Rajputs, Afghans, Mughals, etc. And so it 
is in the history of England. Britain, to give it the 
name by which it was known in earlier days, was 
first inhabited by a people called the Iberians. Wc 
do not know much about these people. What we 
do know is mostly derived from remains that 
have been dug up — weapons, pottery, etc. — just as 
to-day in India such remains of early people arc 
being found. 

Many many years ago the Iberians were con- 
. quered by a people called the 

ons. Britons. The Britons were of the 
Celtic race — of the same family as the Gauls who 
then inhabited France. They were a much more 
civilized people than the Iberians and were divided 
into a number of tribes. We know much more 
about the Britons than about the Iberians becaubc 
they came into contact with the Romans, who were 
then the most powerful nation in Europe. The 

b1 
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Romans had conquered the Gauls who lived in what 
is now France, and the Britons had helped the 
latter, so the Romans made up their minds to 
cross the English Channel and punish the Britons. 
The Romans were commanded by the famous 
General Julius Caesar. Caesar defeated the Britons 
in battle, though he did not conquer the island. 
He was an author as well as a soldier and he 
wrote an account of the Britons which tells us a 
good deal about them. Some years after Caesar’s 
death, which took place in 44 B.C., Britain was 
gradually conquered by the Romans and became 
a province of their Empire. The Romans never 
conquered Scotland but built a stone wall across 
the north of Britain to keep out the Scots, the 
remains of which can still be seen to-day. 

Under Roman rule the Britons were happy 

„ and contented. They adopted many 

Roman Britain. , , r 

Roman customs and many of them 

lived in the Roman style. The Romans remained 

in Britain for nearly 400 years. At last trouble in 

Italy forced them to take away the last of their 

troops, in 410 A.D. The Britons were left helpless, 

for they had forgotten how to fight and had been 

content to let the Romans protect them. 

A helpless people is always at the mercy of 
The Anglo- those who are stronger and the 

Saxons. Britons soon found enemies on all 

sides. The Scots in the north broke down the 
wall and invaded the country. And other enemies 
came from oversea. From what is now Denmark 
came a number of tribes, Angles, Saxons, Jutes» 
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etc. who gradually overran the whole country and 
drove the remains of the Britons into the extreme 
west and into the mountains of Wales, Under 
the Romans, the Britons had become Christians. 
But the new invaders were heathen and they 
destroyed the churches and put the priests to death. 
They were an agricultural people and hated town 
life. Hence they destroyed most of the towns that 
the Romans had built. This explains why so few 
Roman remains are to be found in Britain to-day. 

The new invaders soon divided up the country 
between them and from one of them — the Angles — 
it got its new name of Angle-land or England. 
After a time the country became divided up into 
seven distinct kingdoms. 

Sometimes one kingdom and sometimes an- 
other became stronger than the others and was 
acknowledged as head. In the end the Kings of 
the Western Kingdom, called Wessex, became 
more powerful than all the rest, and Kings of all 
England. Our present King to-day is descended 
from this family of Saxon Kings. 

As the Anglo-Saxons settled down in England 
they gradually became civilized and gave up their 
old fierce habits. Missionaries from Rome con- 
verted them to Christianity and churches once more 
sprang up all over the land. 

Some of the Saxon Kings were learned and 
clever men. The most famous of them was Alfred 
the Great. 
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Alfred was not only a great scholar. He was 

, a good soldier and is often called 

Alfred the , . i at 

Great. the hather of the British Navy 

because he saw that the best protection of England 
against her enemies was a strong fleet. He there- 
fore had one made. And this fleet was needed 
because, in the reign of Alfred, new enemies 
invaded the country. These were called Northmen 
or Danes. They were brave and hardy sailors and 
they attacked many other parts of Europe as well. 
They crossed the sea in their swift ships and seized 
a large part of the east and centre of England. 
King Alfred was at first defeated by them and 
almost driven from his throne. But in the end he 


defeated them and their leader agreed to make 
peace and to become a Christian. He and his 
followers were given a part of the country to live 
in and they soon settled down as peaceful citizens. 
After the death of Alfred (901 A.*D.) his descend- 
ants reigned over England for nearly 200 years but 
they were often troubled by fresh invasions of 
Danes and for a time were driven out altogether 
and a Dane — Canute — became King of England. 

Although he was a Dane, Canute proved a 


King Canute. 


very good King and kept order in 
the country. He was a wise man 


and a story is told of him which shows this. One 


day his courtiers were pattering him and telling 


him that he was such a great King that everything 
in the world would obey him. The King ordered 
his chair to be placed at the edge of the sea. After 


a time the tide began to flow up and the water 
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came to the King’s chair. “ Sea/' said the King, 
come no further." Of course the tide continued 
to flow and soon the King’s legs were wet. See 
how foolishly you talk/’ said the King. “ You tell 
me that everything in the world will obey me, yet 
I cannot even control the sea." The foolish 
courtiers were silent. 

After his death troubles arose and his sons 
Edward the quarrelled among themselves. In 

Confessor. 1042, the Saxon Kings came back 

in the person of Edward, the last real Saxon King 
of England. Edward was a bad King as he was 
weak and could not keep order. But he was a 
very pious man and got the name of Edward the 
Confessor. He is famous as the builder of West- 
minster Ab])ey, though very little of his building 
can be seen to-day. 

Before he became King, Edward had spent 
many years in exile in Normandy. 
The Normans. Normandy is a district in the 
north of h ranee which had been occupied by an- 
other band of Northmen, of the same race as the 
Danes who had invaded England. The Northmen, 
or Normans as they were called in Erance, settled 
in Normandy and gave their name to the country, 
Edward was very friendly with William, the Duke 
of Normandy. Indeed he made him a promise that, 
when he died, William should succeed him as 
King of England. V\ hen Edward became King he 
brought many Normans into England and gave 
them offices there. When Edward died in 1066 
the Saxon nobles, instead of inviting William to 
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be king, chose one of their own number Harold, 
a brave man and a good soldier. William was very 
angry when he heard this and made up his mind 
to lead an army over to England and get the crown 
by force. He promised to give to all who would 
come with him lands and positions in England, 
so be soon collected a large army. 

In October 1066 he landed at Pevensey on the 

south coast of England. Harold 
Norman Conquest. , . , ^ ^ ' j ,1 , 

hurried to meet him and the two- 

armies met at Senlac. Eor a long time the Saxons 
stood firm and the Normans could not defeat them. 
At last Harold was fatally wounded by an arrow 
which struck him in the eye and the Saxons were 
soon hopelessly beaten. William then advanced to 
London where he forced the leading men to elect 
him as their King and, on Christmas Day 1066, he 
was crowned in Westminster Abbey. To the 
Saxons the victory of William seemed an evil 
thing. But the Norman Conquest was really a very 
good thing for England. The Saxons were a 
rough, liackward people and England was far 
behind the rest of Europe in civilization. The 
Normans, who were a very clever and highly 
civilized people, introduced many change.s into the 
country which made England no longer a backward 
little island but one of the leading mitions of 
Europe. 




THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS 



CHAPTER 11. 


England under the Normans. 

William had not much difficulty in subduing 
William T England. There was some trouble 

1066—1087. in the north and in the marshes 

of the east a brave Saxon, called Hereward the 
Wake, held out for a time. But William soon 
crushed these risings. Most of the old Saxon 
landlords were turned out — indeed a great many 
of them had fallen at Hastings with their King — 
and William put Normans in their place. In doing 
this he introduced what is called the Feudal 
System. By this system every one held his land 
from someone else and was bound to produce 
armed men if required and to render other 
services. 

A man who held land from another was called 
The Feudal ^ tenant or a vassal. Those who 

System. held their land direct from the 

King were called tenants-in-chief. When one man 
received a grant of land from another he went 
through a solemn ceremony called ‘ Homage.’ 
Unarmed and bareheaded he knelt before his lord 
and took a solemn oath that he would be faithful 
to him and perform all the services which were 
due. Each piece of land was assessed for the 
purpose of what was called military service, that 

11 
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is to say, the owner had to give so many armed 
men to serve for 40 days if required. Besides this 
the tenant had to fix presents on certain occasions,, 
very much in the same way as we see noj^rs here 
in India presented in darbars. If his lord’s 
daughter got married, for example, he had to make 
a present. Apart from the free landowners there 
was a great number of people who were not free 
and who were called villeins. This word really 
means ^ native,’ that is one born on the land. The 
villein was not unlike our kamin in the Punjab. 
He w^s not a slave for he could not be bought 
and sold. But he was not free and was not allowed 
to le^ve the service of the man upon whose land 
he had been born. He was obliged to work for 
his lord and in return he got his share of the 
produce of the estate to keep him and his family. 
If he would not work his master could punish him 
but could not put him to death, as this could only 
be done by the King’s court. 

There were villeins in most countries of 
Europe but, after the great rebellion in the reign 
of Richard II, the English villeins won their 
freedom, while those in other countries, like France 
and Russia, had to wait many years before they 
became free. 

The danger of the feudal system was that a 
great feudal lord might become sc powerful that he 
might refuse to obey the king. William himself 
had been a feudal lord in Normandy — as Duke of 
Normandy he held his land from the King of 
France — and he knew the danger of the system. 
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He made up his mind to prevent this from happen- 
ing in England and he did this in two ways. He 
was careful not to give one man all his land in one 
place, so that he might not become too powerful 
Secondly he called together a great meeting of the 
feudal landowners and made them swear that they 
would obey the king lirst and not their own lord. 
By such means he kept order and it was only when 
later kings were too weak to make the landowners 
obey them that trouble occurred. 

William was anxious to find out how much his 
new kingdom was worth and how 
Book. much revenue he might expect to 

get from it. So he sent men all 
over the country to make a list of lands, cattle, and 
houses. Men complained that not even a single 
pig was left out. All this information was put 
into a great book called the Doomsday Book. 
Doom means judgment and it was so called because 
a decision could be made by referring to the book. 
This reminds us very much of the summary 
settlement of the Punjab made in 1849, when the 
British, like William, were anxious to find out what 
the value of the Punjab was and how much revenue 
they were likely to get from it. 

William was very fond of hunting and to 
The New provide himself with a good place 

Forest. for this he turned a part of the 

South of England into a forest. This forest still 
exists and, though it is now over 800 years old, 
it is still called the New Forest. 
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Hard and stern though he was, William ruled 
England well and justly. It was said that in his 
time a man might travel from one end of England 
to the other with a bag full of gold and that no 
one would dare to rob him. After a reign of 
21 years he died in 1087, as the result of an 
accident while riding. 

His eldest son Robert became Duke of 
William II Normandy and his second son 

1087—1100. William succeeded him as King of 

England. William II was called Rufus — the Red — 
from the colour of his hair and he proved a 
thoroughly bad king. He was very wicked and he 
quarrelled with everybody. He made war upon 
his brother Robert and he seized the property of 
the Church and ill-treated the bishops. In iioo 
his reign came suddenly to an end. He had gone 
out hunting in the New Forest and then came the 
news that the Red King had been found lying dead 
with an arrow through his heart. To this day no 
one knows whether he was murdered or whether 
he had met with an accident. But no one was 
sorry for such a wicked man. 

His younger brother Henry now came to the 
Henry I throne as Henry I. He was a 

1100—1135. different man to his brother in 

every way. He was a good ruler and men 
called him the Lion of Justice. He took an 
English princess as his wife and did his best to 
make the English like him. In Normandy he 
made war upon his brother Robert and took away 
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that country from him. Robert was taken prisoner 
and Henry shut him up in a castle for the rest of 
his life. 

Henry had only one son — William — and in 
1120 a great sorrow fell upon the King. Prince 
William and some of his friends were crossing over 
for ..Normandy to England in a ship called the 
^ White Ship.’ They were all very merry and had 
given the sailors too much wine to drink. The 
result was that the ship was carelessly run upon 
a rock and all on board except one man were 
drowned. The Prince got into a small boat and 
might have escaped but he turned back to save a 
lady who had been left on the ship, and his boat 
was sunk by others jumping into it. It is said 
that after the King heard the news he never smiled 
again. 

Henry had now only a daughter left. This 
lady’s name was Maud and she had been married 
twice, first to the Holy Roman Emperor, who ruled 
at Vienna. But the Emperor died and she married 
a French noble, the Count of Anjou. 

Plenry now persuaded all the great men to 
promise that when he died they would recognize 
Maud as queen. 

Not long after this Henry died, in 1135, after 
a reign of 35 years. 

No sooner was he dead than many of the great 
Stephen forgot their promise and, 

1135—1154. making the excuse that they could 

not be ruled by a woman, chose her cousin Stephen 
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as king. Stephen was a weak, easygoing man, and 
the great lords thought that if he were king they 
could do as they liked. But Maud soon landed in 
England and a civil war began between Stephen 
and herself. It was a miserable time. The great 
lords did not care much who won the war. But 
it gave them an opportunity to do what they liked 
and they committed all sorts of cruel deeds. 
Plundering and looting went on unchecked and 
men were seized and tortured for the sake of their 
wealth. At last after i8 years of civil war a peace 
was made and it was arranged that Stephen should 
be king for the rest of his life and that on his 
death he should be succeeded by Henry who was 
the son of Maud by her second husband, the Count 
of Anjou. 

Stephen died soon after this, in 1154. and 
Henry became King as Henry II. Stephen was 
the last of the Norman Kings. With Henry II 
begins a new line of kings who are sometimes called 
Anjevins — because they came from Anjou — and 
sometimes Plantagenets. This word means the 
broom flower, which was the badge of the family. 

The reign of Stephen shows the worst side of 
the feudal system, the great lords being free to 
do exactly what they liked while the King was too 
weak or too busy with the civil war to force them 
to behave properly. 



CHAPTER III 


The Early Plantagenet Kings. 


When Henry II l^ecanie King of England in 
Henry II found himself the ruler of 

1154—1189. a very large kingdom. Not only 

was he King of England, but he was ruler of a 
great part of France, more even than the King of 
France himself possessed. From his father he 
inherited the lands of Anjou and he took as his 
wife a French princess who owned broad lands in 
the south of France. 

During most of his reign Henry was on bad 
terms with the King of France and was often at 
war with him as the French King was jealous of 
him and wanted to take away his lands in France. 

Henry proved a very great King indeed — one 
of the greatest who have ever ruled in England. 

Flis first duty was to restore order, for the 
country was in a sad state of con- 
restores order. fusion after the troubles of 
Stephen’s reign. Henry put down disorder with a 
strong hand. He pulled down many castles which 
had been built without permission. Also he made 
men obey the law. In those days many people in 
England held law courts of their own. Henry 
tried to stop this. He sent out his judges on tour 
all over England to hold courts and to enforce one 


Henry 

restores order. 
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system of law which should lie common to the 
whole country. This system has been continued 
from, his time to the present day. Henry also 
provided for the proper defence of the country and 
made all men train themselves in the use of arms. 
He Avas always busy working* hard to improve the 
state of the country. It is said that he never slept 
two nights running in the same place. 

Henry's reforms led him into one great c|uarreL 
Henry and This was with the Church. The 

the Church. Church at that time claimed the 

right to try all clergy in its own courts. In those 
days the clergy meant practically everyone who 
could read or write. Anyone who could prove 
that he could do so was given what was called 
'' benefit of clergy ” and could only be tried in the 
church courts. 

Many clergy were bad men who committed 
many serious crimes. But they could only be tried 
in the church courts and these courts were not able 
to give really severe punishments. They could 
only turn the offender out of the Church and a 
really bad man would not care much for that. 

Henry wanted to stop this and so he got his 
friend, Thomas Becket, made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Becket 
was the son of a rich London merchant and he 
and the King had been friends for years. Henry 
had made him Lord Chancellor and in those days 
the Lord Chancellor was the principal minister 
and adviser of the King. Becket did not 
want to become Archbishop at all, for he knew 


Thomas Becket. 
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that if he did so he would be obliged to maintain 
the rights of the Church and would no longer be 
friendly with the King. But the King hoped that 
if Becket became Archbishop he would help him 
in reforming the Church. So when Becket became 
Archbishop he would not do as the King wished. 
They were both hot-tempered men and a violent 
(juarrel broke out between them. In the end the 
King flew into a temper and cried out 'Will no 
one rid me of this priest?’ Four of his followers 
heard these words and thought they would earn 
Henry’s favour by killing Becket. They hurried 
to Canterbury and murdered Becket in his own 
cathedral in nyo. 

The murder of Becket caused great horror 
all over Europe. Henry was obliged to humble 
himself publicly before the grave of Becket and to 
give up all idea of interfering with the power of 
the Church. 

Becket was looked upon as a martyr and his 
tomb became a famous place where pilgrims from 
all over Europe came to visit. 

The last part of Henry’s reign was mainly 
Death of spent in France. Henry’s sons 

Henry II. rebelled against him and took the 

side of the King of France. This was a great 
shock to the old King and, when he learnt that 
his youngest and favourite son John had also turned 
against him, he took to his bed and soon died in 
great grief in 1189. It was a sad end for such a 
great King. 
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He was succeeded by his son Richard I who 
Richard I ^ very brave soldier and was 

1189—1199. called the Lion Heart. Richard 

was hardly an English King at all. Most of his 
reign was spent in Palestine fighting to recover 
the Holy Land from the Saracens. Christian 
pilgrims had visited Palestine for many years to 
pray at the Holy Places of the Christian religion. 
The early Mohammedan conquerors of Palestine 
had not interfered with these pilgrims. But now 
the Saracens l)egan to ill treat them, so the 
Christian nations sent armies to Palestine to re- 
comiuer the land and make it safe for the pilgrims. 
Between the years 1095 ^ 2^0 there was a 

number of these wars in Palestine which were 
known as the Crusades, or wars of the cross. 
There were seven Crusades altogether and they 
were a failure, as the Christian powers of Europe 
never succeeded in getting back the Holy Land. 
The Crusade in which King Richard took part 
was the third of these expeditions. In 1199 Richard 
was killed while besieging a castle in France and 
his younger brother John became King. 

There are few people in history about whom 
we can say nothing good. John 
1199—1216. was one of them. He was cruel, 

treacherous, and wicked. He was hated in England 
for no one could trust him. He also quarrelled 
with the Pope who tried to turn him off his throne. 

He made war on the King of France but he 
was so unsuccessful that he lost most of the lands 
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his father had possessed. 

When he was beaten in France he came back 
to England. But he had no soldiers left and the 
great men made up their minds that they would 
now force him to govern properly. 

And so a great meeting was held at Runny- 
The Great Niede on the Thames in 1215. At 

Charter. this meeting a paper was drawn 

up and given to King John and he was obliged to 
agree to it. This paper was called the Great 
Charter. It is a very important paper because it 
prevented the King from governing badly and 
protected the liberty of the people. Hence it is 
sometimes called the foundation stone of British 
liberty. In this Charter the King was made to 
promise that he would* not take money from his 
subjects without their consent. He had also to 
declare that he would administer justice fairly and 
speedily and that he would not imprison any free 
man, except after proper trial. The Kings who 
came after John were obliged to renew the Charter 
and promise to keep it. Altogether it was 
renewed thirty-two times. 

John died in the next year — 1216. He left 
things in a great state of confusion. The heir to 
the throne was his son Henry who was only a 
boy. A French army had invaded England to 
carry out the order of the Pope and turn John out. 

However the French were persuaded to go 
away and one of the greatest of the English nobles, 
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the Earl of Pembroke, became the guardian of the 
boy-King and ruled wisely and well. 

When Henry III grew up he proved a very 
Henry III King. He was weak and was 

1216—1272. very much in the hands of his 

wife’s relations, to whom he gave lands and money. 
This made the English nol)les angry, for the King 
gave away so much that he was always in debt 
and could not govern properly. yVgain and again 
he broke the conditions of the Great Charter 
although he had promised to keep them. Things 
grew so bad that the nobles joined together and 
drew up a paper called the Provisions of Oxford, 
because it was prepared at that city, by which they 
took the government out of the King’s hands 
altogether and put it into the control of a 
committee of themselves. But even this did not 
stop the misgovernment. 

At last the nobles led by the King’s brother- 
in-law, Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, took the power out of 
the King’s hands altogether. dlien a civil war 
broke out between the King and the nobles, A 
battle was fought at Lewes in 1265 in which the 
King was defeated and he and his son Edward 
were taken prisoners. 

Simon de Montfort now became ruler of 
The First England for a short time and he 

Parliament. did his best to govern well. In 

1265 he called together the first English Parlia- 
ment.' Up to this time England had been ruled 


The Barons' 
War. 
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by the King and his Council. But now Simon 
called together men elected l)y the counties and 
the towns to take counsel about the affairs of the 
•country. 

Simon’s rule did not last long. The other 
nobles grew jealous of him and Prince Edward 
escaped from prison and joined them. 

Simon and his sons were caught by their 
■enemies at Eveslumi in 1267 and in the battle he 
and his sons were killed. He was a great man and 
)his work lived after him, for when Parliament 
began to meet regularly some years later, it was 
•called together in the way first started by Simon 
de Monlfort. Hence he is sometimes called the 
Founder of the English Parliament. 

Henry HI reigned in peace for five years after 
the death of Simon de Montfort and died in 1272. 

Apart from the troubles with the nobles and 
Westminster meeting of the first Parliament 

Abbey. his reign is chiefly famous for the 

building of Westminster Abbey, the famous church 
in London in which all the Kings and Queens 
since William I have been crowned. Plenry III 
pulled down the older church built by Edward the 
Confessor and built a new and more beautiful 
church, most of which is to be seen to-day. Henry 
was a very religious man and he spent a very large 
sum of money in building the Abbey. Indeed one 
of the main complaints against him was that he 
was always short of money and always asking for 
more because he spent so much on the building 
of the Abbey. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Later Plantagenets. 

By the end of the reign of Henry III the 
-c, , T Saxons and the Normans had 

1272 — 1307 . l^ecome one people — the English. 

'The loss of the lands in France had much to do 
with this. Most of the great lords had land in 
both countries and divided their time between the 
two. But now that many of them had lost their 
lands in France they settled down in I^ngland 
altogether and so the two people liegan to draw 
together. A new language came to Ive the 
language of the country — the English language, — 
which was a mixture of Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
French. 

The new King, Edward I, was a very great 
King indeed. He was a great soldier, a great ad- 
ministrator, and a great lawgiver. 

Let us take his laws first. At the very begin- 

Edward’s ^ 

laws. number of laws which are of very 

great importance even today. All our system of 
the ownership of property and of inheritance in 
England depended upon them for many years. As 
a result of the laws passed by him much of the 
property in England came to be held in what is 
called entail. This meant that the owner for the 

27 
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time being* is only the owner for life. He cannot 
sell or divide np the property. He can make what 
he can out of it during* his lifetime and any such 
money is called his personal property and he 
can do what he likes with it. But the estate is 
wlmt is called real property and, on the death of 
the owner, it passes, as a matter of course, to the 
next heir. From his reign also 1)egin the regular 
courts of law where only one form of justice was 
given — tliat of the King. As we have seen, before 
King Edward’s time, there were many different 
kinds of law courts and different kinds of law all 
over England. King lulward very largely put a 
stop to this and so one form of law grew up which 
was called the Common l.aw of England because 
it was common to the whole country. 

i>iow as to King Edward as a soldier. For 
Conquest of nuiny years the English had much 

Wales. trouble with the Welsh. The 

Welsh who were the descendants of the ancient 
Britons, were a hardy race of mountaineers and 
it had been found very difficult to concjuer them. 

King Edward made up his mind to conquer 
the Welsh once and for all. So he led an army 
into Wales. Llewellyn, the last independent Prince 
of Wales, was killed in battle and Edward became 
master of the whole country. But the WTIsh 
complained that they had no longer any prince. 
Just at this time King Edward’s wife, who had 
come with him to Wales, gave birth to their eldest 
son. Edward brought out the baby and showed 
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it to the Welsh chiefs and said: 'Here is your 
Prince.’ And ever since that day the eldest sons 
of the Kings of England have borne the title of 
‘ Prince of Wales.’ 

From Wales Edward turned to Scotland. 

Edward and 

the Scots. who should be king. In 1286, 

Alexander HI the la.^t King of Scotland had fallen 
down a high cliff while riding in the dark and had 
been killed. Me left only one child behind him — a 
daughter, Margaret, who was called the Maid of 
Norway because she had been brought up in that 
country. Jsdvvard now proposed to unite the two 
countries by arranging a marriage between his 
young son and the Maid of Norway. The Scots 
agreed to this but l)efore the marriage could take 
place the Maid of Norway died. A number of 
relations now claimed the throne and the Scots 
decided to refer the matter to Edward and ask 
him to act as an umpire. Ifdward said he would 
do this but first he asked the Scots if the king 
whom he should choose would acknowledge him 
as his superior. In the old days the Kings of 
Scotland had done this but in the time of King 
Richard 1 the claim had been given up in return 
for a sum of money which was badly needed by 
Richard to pay for his expenses in the Crusades. 
The Scots now agreed to go back to the old state 
of things. Edward then called a council at Norham 
in 1292 to examine the various claims to the throne. 
Two men had much stronger claims than the 
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others. These were John Balliol and Rol)ert Rnice. 
Edward linally decided in favour of John llallioh 
who recognized Edward as his overlord and was 
then crowned King’ of Scotland. 

But the Scots soon found that King Edward 


Conquest of 
Scotiand. 


really regarded himself as the ruler 
of Scotland, for he began to inter- 


fere in their affairs. One thing that he did was 


to order that appeals should go from the Scottish 
courts to his own courts in Lemdon. This meant 


a long and sometimes dangerous journey in those 
days when the roads were very l)ad and there were 
many rol)bers about. This made the Scots very 
angry and they l)roke into rebellion. King Edward 
then marched into Scotland with an army and. 


conquered the whole country. As a sign of this 
victory he took away the famous stone of Scotland. 
Upon this stone all the Kings of wScotland had been* 
crowned up to this time. King lulward brought 
the stone to England and ])ut it in Westminster 
Abbey, having a chair made of which it formed the 
seat. Since then it has l)een used for the coronation 


of every king or queen of England. There was. 
an old saying al)out this stone that wherever it 
went Scottish Kings would reign. This saying* 
came true in 1603 when James VI of Scotland 
became James I of England and was crowned king* 
upon this stone. The Scots broke into rebellion 
twice after this in King Edward’s reign, first under 
a brave soldier called William Wallace, whom the' 
Scots still regard as their great national hero.. 
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Secondly under Robert Bruce, and King Edward 
was on the march against the latter when he died 


in 1307. 

All these wars cost money and Edward’s diflfi- 
ciilties were made greater by the fact that France 
also made war on England and sent help to the 


Scots. 

As the danger threatened everybody the King 

njr , 1 felt that he should call the whole 

The Model 

Parliament. nation to consult with him. And 

so in 1295 he called together the famous Model 
Parliament. Like the Parliament of Simon de 
Montfort of 1265 it was made up of representatives 
of the Church, the Lords, and the Commons. In 
the House of Lords sat the Bishops and the Lords. 
In the House of Commons sat the representatives 
of the counties and of the towns. This Model 
Parliament is sometimes called the “ Mother of 
Parliaments ” for all other Parliaments have l)een 
copied from it. Since 1295 England has always 
had a Parliament. Sometimes it has not met for 
some years, but the Kings have always found it 
necessary to call Parliament together to get money 
for governing the country and to make laws. 

Creat men often have bad sons and so it was 

Edward II Edward I. His 

1307 — 1327 . son who came to the throne as 

Edward II was no good at all. He was lazy and 
idle and was always in the hands of bad favourites. 
His father had left orders that the war with Scot- 
land was to be carried on after his death. But 
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his son took no notice of this and so the Scots 
gradually drove the English out of all Scotland 
except the Castle of Stirling. At last even the lazy 
King w^as obliged to do something and he led an 
army into Scotland to try and save Stirling. But 
he was a l)ad General and his army was utterly 
defeated by Robert Bruce at the battle of Bannock- 
burn in 1314. After this defeat he went back to 
England and gave up all idea of conquering Scot- 
land. Peace was made for a time between the two 
countries but they were never friendly and for 
many years were often at war with one another. 

The rest of the reign of Edward the Second 
was mainly occupied in quarrels with the barons 
and with his wife, Isabella, who was a French 
princess. At last the barons made up their mind 
to turn him out altogether. Parliament met and 
voted that Edward was not fit to be king any 
longer. And so he was made to resign and his 
son took his place as Edward III. He was soon 
afterwards murdered. 


b3 



CHAPTER V 


The Later Plantagenets {continued) . 


For a time Edward was in the hands of his 
, ttt motlier and some of the barons. 

1327 — 1377 . But he soon freed himself from 

their control and began to govern for himself. He 
married a very good wife, Philippa, who came from 
Flanders and they had a large family of sons. 

lidward III was a great soldier and most of 
jQQ his reign was occupied by a war 

Years’ War. with France. This war, which 

broke out in 1338 and lasted till 1453, is known as 
the Hundred Years' War. This does not mean 
that the two nations were fighting for a hundred 
years, but that during that time they were on bad 
terms with one another and were often at war. 
The causes of the Hundred Years’ W^ar were the 


following: — 

I. The French had helped the Scots against 
the English. 


2. The English and French sailors were 
constantly fighting in the English Channel. 

3. The French interfered with the English 
W^ool Trade with Flanders. In those days the 
principal source of wealth in England was the 
rearing of sheep and the exporting of their wool 
to Flanders to be made into cloth. 

34 
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4. The position of the English lands in 
France. 

Though nearly all the old possessions were lost 
the English still held the province of Gascony in 
the south. The French claimed that the King of 
England held this land as a dependant of the King 
of France. The ILnglish claimed that Gascony was 
as much a part of the King’s dominions as England 
itself. And so for these reasons the war broke out 
in 1338. Soon after this King Edward made 
another claim. He claimed to be the King of 
Ph'ance itself. 

The last three Kings of France, who were all 
brothers, had died leaving no children. Their sister 
was Isabella, the mother of Edward III. Now in 
France there was a law called the Salic Law by 
which no woman could come to the throne. 

So Isabella was passed over and her cousin 
Philip was made king. Edward III, however, 
claimed that, while his mother could not be queen, 
she could pass on her right to him and that there- 
fore he, and not Philip, was the rightful King of 
France. 

Little happened in the early part of the war 
Progress of except that the English won a 

the War. great naval victory at Sluys in 

1340. But in 1346, Edward determined to invade 
France and crossed over with a large army. The 
French met him at Cressy and a battle took place 
in which King* Edward won a great victory. This 
victory and the many others won by the English 
in the war were due to the English archers. These 
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men were armed with the long bow — a weapon 
8 feet long — and they were so quick and skilful 
that the French, who usually fought on horseback, 
were shot down before they could get near them. 
King Edward took very little part in the battle of 
Cressy as he wished his eldest son, Edward, to 
have the chief credit. The French pressed so hard 
upon the part of the army commanded by the 
Prince that the officers with him sent to the King 
for help. “ Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so badly 
wounded that he cannot support himself?’' asked 
the King. “ Nothing of the sort,” said the mes- 
senger, but he is in so hot an engagement that 
he is in great need of your help.” Return to 
those who sent you,” said the King, '' and tell them 
from me not to send again for me this day nor 
expect that I shall come, as long as my son has 
life : and say that I command them to let the boy 
win his spurs, for I am determined that all the 
glory of this day shall be given to him.” The 
Prince was only a boy but he fought bravely and 
won for himself the title of the Black Prince, from 
the colour of his armour. 

After Cressy King Edward laid siege to 
Calais — an important town in the north. After a 
time the garrison were forced to surrender from 
hunger and for 200 years Calais remained an 
English town. 

Ten years later, in 1356, the Black Prince won 
another great victory over the French at Poitiers 
and took their King John prisoner. 
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At last peace was made in 1360 and the war 
came to an end for a time. 

The Black Prince had worn himself out with 
all this fighting and he returned to England an 
invalid. He died, before his father, in 1376. 

During the reig’n of King Edward a fearful 
The Black outbreak of the plague visited 

Ddath. IHigland. It was called the Black 

Death and it was worst in 1348 and 1349. Hundreds 
and thousands of people died of it and labour 
became difficult to get. Hence the labourers tried 
to get higher wages, and Parliament tried to stop 
this in 135J by passing a law called the Statute of 
Laljourcrs, which forbade men to demand higher 
wages. Apart from this the chief business of 
Parliament in the reign of King Edward was to 
vote him money for the war. 

The later part of his reign was very sad. After 
his good queen died, King Edward fell into the 
hands of unworthy favourites. His sons quarrelled 
among themselves and the old King was too feeble 
to stop them. At last he died in 1377, deserted 
by everybody. 

As the Black Prince was dead, his son came 
to the throne as King Richard H. 
He was only a boy of ten at the 
time and so was largely under the 
control of his uncles. Soon after 
his accession a great rebellion broke out in England 
known as the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. The 
Statute of Labourers had made the labourers very 
discontented and now the Government decided to 


Richard II 
1377—1399. 
The Peasants* 
Revolt. 
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raise a tax upon everyone in the country above a 
certain age. The labourers then broke into rebellion 
in the south and east of England under the leader- 
ship of a man called Wat Tyler. They marched 
on London where they did a good deal of damage. 
The young King showed great courage in dealing 
with them and Wat Tyler himself was killed for 
insulting the King. His followers were persuaded 
to go home by making various promises to them. 
These promises were not carried out but the 
labourers had shown their power and enjoyed much 
more freedom in the future. 

When Richard grew up he did not prove a very 

Richard’s bad ^ 

government. temper and a king who cannot 

keep his temper is always in difiiculties. At last, 
in 1387, some of the barons headed by one of his 
uncles took the power out of his hands. Richard 
submitted for the time and soon got his power 
back again. Then he governed very well for a 
number of years. But he was only waiting for his 
revenge. In 1397 he suddenly arrested those who 
had attacked him ten years before; and put some 
of them to death, including his uncle. The 
remainder were punished and some of them were 
sent into exile, among others his cousin, Henry 
Earl of Derby. Henry's father was John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, the third son of King Edward 
III, and he had very large estates. When Henry 
of Derby was sent out of England, King Richard 
promised him that, if his father died, he should 
receive these estates. 
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King Richard reigned for two years more and 
he behaved in such a cruel way that everybody 
grew tired of him. 

In 1399 old John of Gaunt died and King 

Deposition of Richard broke his promise and 
Richard. took all his estates for himself. 

Then he went off to Ireland. While he was there 
he" heard that his cousin, Henry, had landed in 
England to claim his estates. Richard hurried 
back and found that everybody was joining Henry 
and that nobody would help him. He was soon 
taken prisoner and brought to London. Parliament 
then forced him to resign and made his cousin king 
in his place as lienry IV. Soon after. King Richard 
died in prison. Nobody can be sorry for him for 
he threw away his kingdom l)y his own foolish 
conduct. 


It is in Richard’s reign that we first hear of 
the Lollards. These men were the 
e o ^rds. followers of a priest called John 
Wycliffe. Wycliffe was a religious reformer. He 
wanted to reform the Church for, he said, the 
priests were too wealthy and were not doing their 
work properly. 

In those days England was covered with 
monasteries and many of these were very wealthy 
and had large estates. Wycliffe wanted all men to 
read the Bible for themselves. Up to that time 
it was written in Latin and could only be under- 
stood by educated people. Wycliffe translated it 
into English and sent men all over England to 
preach and to teach the people. But he and his 
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followers were persecuted by the Church and were 
not allowed to carry out their scheme of reform. 

Another famous man who lived at this period 
_ „ was GeotYrey Chaucer who is 

rey aucer. Father of English 

Poetry. At this, time there were several dialects 
of English, the Northern, the Middle, and the 
Western. Chaucer wrote in Middle English and it 
is largely through him that this form of English 
became the general language of educated people all 
over England. His most famous poem is “ Canter- 
bury Tales ” which is made up of a number of 
stories told by pilgrims on their way to the shrine 
of St. Thomas (Becket) at Canterbury. 



CHAPTER VI 


Lancaster and York. 

With King Henry IV begins a new line of 
u TTT English kings— the House of 
1399__1413. Lancaster. King Henry had been 

put upon the throne by Parliament and, as the 
result of this, he and the other kings of his family 
were usually obliged. to do what Parliament wished. 
King Henry was king, but he did not find it an 
easy task to govern the country. The friends of 
the late king soon started a rebellion. This failed 
and caused the death of Richard who had been 
kept a prisoner since he had been deposed. He 
was now so harshly treated in prison that he soon 
died. Then some of King Henry’s own friends 
turned against him and started another rebellion 
with the help of the Welsh. King Henry managed 
to put this down after some hard fighting. But 
other rebellions followed and it was not until the 
last few years of his reign that he was free from 
such troul^les. King Henry IV died in 1413 and 
w^as succeeded by his eldest son, King Henry V. 

In his youth the new King had been a wild 
King Henry V man, but when he became 

1413—1422. . King he proved a very different 

person. He was a good soldier and he determined 
to win glory for himself and his family by making 
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war on France again. And so he sent messengers 
to France demanding more land there and claiming 
the throne as his grandfather Edward III had done. 
France at the time was in a very disturbed state. 
The King was a weak-minded man who was often 
out of his senses, and there were two rival parties 
each trying to control the country. 

One of these parties headed by a great noble 
Battle of called the Duke of Burgundy 

Agincourt. promised to help King Henry. 

The P'rench refused to do what Henry wished and 
so, in 1415? he led a great army over to Prance' 
After capturing one or two towns he found the 
French army in front of him at Agincourt and here, 
in October 1415, a great battle took place. Once 
again the English archers showed their skill and 
though the PTench were many more in number 
than the English they were badly beaten. After 
this battle Henry captured town after town till 
a great part of Normandy was in his hands. At 
last the PTench were obliged to make peace, by 
the Treaty of Troyes, in 1420. By this treaty 
Henry was to marry Katherine, the daughter of 
the PTench King, and upon the death of the latter 
was to become King of PTance. 

Two years later, in 1422, King Henry died, 
rather suddenly, from dysentery. He was quite a 
young man but he was worn out with continual 
fighting. His wife had borne him a son in the year 
before and, as the PTench King died almost at the 
same time, the baby became King Henry VI of 
England and also King of France. 
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As the new King was only a baby, a council 

Tr- TT ^TT was appointed to govern for him. 
King Henry VI , ^ T- i t u 

1422 — 1461 . while in r ranee his uncle John,. 

Duke of Bedford, took charge- The fighting still 

went on and, by 1429, nearly all the north of 

France was in English hands. But then there came 

a 'wonderful change. 

Living in a small village in the east of France 
^ was a young peasant girl called 

eanne Dare. Jeanne Dare. After a time 

Jeanne began to tell people that God and the 
saints had appeared to her in dreams and told 
her to go and save France. At first people did 
not believe her but after a time she persuaded an. 
officer to take her to the place where Charles, the 
eldest son of the late French King, was living. 
Although she had never seen him before, she went 
straight up to him and told him that God had' 
sent her to help him to become king. At that 
time the English were besieging the town of 
Orleans. Jeanne was given a suit of armour and, 
at the head of the French, who fought very bravely 
under her leadership, she saved the town from the 
English. Then she took Charles to Rheims and 
had him crowned King of France. Her work was 
now done and she wanted to go home, but the 


King kept her with him. At last she was captured 
and handed over to the English. In those days- 
there were only two ideas about such a person 
as Jeanne. Either she was sent by God or she 
was a witch and was only fit to be punished. The 
English took the latter view. Jeanne was brought 
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to trial and was burnt as a witch, at Rouen in 
T431. 'We are lost, we have burnt a saint,' said 
an English soldier who saw the cruel deed. After 
her death she was made a saint and her memory 
is honoured to-day both ])y the English and the 
f'rench. 

The soldier had spoken the truth. The English 

Failure of the Bedford died in 1435 

English. and after his death, the English 

gradually lost everything. At last, in 1453, the 
long war came to an end and all that was left to 
England in Trance was the town of Calais. 

The main reason for the English failure was 
the l)ad government in England. When Henry VI 
grew up he proved a very weak ruler. He was 
very pious, very kind, and very weak-minded and 
was quite the wrong kind of man to be king in 
those days. He married a French princess, 
Margaret of Anjou, a strong woman with a 
violent temper and she obtained such power over 
the King that he did everything she told him. 

All over England people demanded that the 
Madness of country should be better governed, 

King Henry. but the King took no notice and 

matters became worse as the war with France 
came to an end; for, the country was full of' 
discharged soldiers, who had now nothing to do. 
At last the King became quite mad and then 
Parliament invited Richard, Duke of York, to be- 
come regent. Richard was a very able man and 
was really the rightful King, as he was descended 
from the second son of Edward III, Lionel Duke 
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of Clarence, while Henry VI was descended from 
John of Gaunt who was only the third son. For 
a few months York governed well. Then Henry 
recovered his senses and undid all the good' that 
York had done. York then demanded that he 
should be made king on Henry’s death, although 
Henry had a son of his own, Prince Edward. 

Soon, in 1455, there broke out civil wars 
The Wars of between the two parties, which are 
Roses. called the Wars of the Roses, 

from the badges of the two parties. 

The Lancastrians, whose real leader was the 
Queen, took as their badg^e the red rose, while the 
Yorkists, whose leader was the Duke of York, 
wore the white rose. 

At first the Yorkists were successful and took 
the King prisoner. Then the Lancastrians won 
the battle of Wakefield in 1460, in which the Duke 
of York was killed. York’s claims to the throne 
passed to his eldest son Edward. Edward was 
assisted by a number of nobles, the chief of whom 
was Richard, Earl of Warwick, the most powerful 
man in England. With their help he defeated the 
Lancastrian armies and was crowned King as 
Edward IV in 1461. Henry VI was soon after- 
wards captured and put in the Tower of London 
where he remained for nine years. The Queen and 
her little son fled to France. 


The new king was the first King of the House 


Edward IV 
1461—1483. 


of York. He was a tall, handsome 
man and was well liked by the 


people. For nine years he ruled in peace. 
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Then trouble arose with the Earl of Warwick 

who had done so much to put 
Xne King- ^ i i n j 

Maker Kdward on throne that men called 

him the K iTve:-i\Taker. lUit he expected the King 

to do ex’crything that he told him and grew angry 

when tlie King married a lady who was the widow 

of a Lancastrian, without telling him anything 

about it. He grew still more angry when the King 

surrounded himself with his wife’s relations and 

took no notice of Wbarwick. 

So the King-Maker mede u\) his mind to make 
a new king. lie wxnt oxer to I^^rance and made 
friends xxith Oueen Margaret and arranged a 
marriage Ijetxxeen prince Icdward and his daughter. 
Then, in 1470, he invaded Icnglrnd. King Icdward 
was caught by surprise and had to flee to Manders. 
Warwick then took the po(jr old king Henry VI 
out of the Tower and made him king again. He 
was really quite senseless and siiiiply did what he 
was told. But lu.lward IV soon ceme back and 
two great battles were fought. In the first, the 
battle of Barnet, the King-Maker was killed. He 
was too powerful a man to be a subject and 
England was well rid of him. In the second, the 
battle of Tewkesbury, the Oueen’s army was de- 
feated and her son. Prince Edward, was captured 
and put to death. King Henry VI who had been 
put back into the Tower after the battle of Barnet 
was soon afterwards murdered. Eor the rest of 
his life King Icdward ruled in peace. He died 
rather suddenly in 1483. His reign will always be 
famous for one thing — the introduction of printing 
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into England. The art of printing had been 
invented some years before and, in 1476, William 
Caxton set up the first printing press in England. 

The new King Edward V, the eldest son of 

King Edward ^ 

V— 1483. he did not reign long. Indeed 

he is the only King of England who was never 

crowned- His uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 

the younger brother of King Edward IV was an 

able Init a cruel man. He wanted the throne for 

himself and so he started a story that his brother 

had never been properly married and that his son 

should not be king. In the end he persuaded the 

people to crown him as King Richard III. The 

poor little king and his brother Richard, Duke of 

York, were shut up in the Tower of London and 

were soon afterwards murdered by the orders of 

their cruel uncle ! Many years afterwards, in the 

reign of Charles II, their bodies were found and 

were given proper burial. 

King Richard had a short reign. He was 

King Richard for his cruelty and the 

III, 1483—1485. murder of his two little nephews 
shocked the people. Soon a rival came to contest 
the crown with him. The main Lancastrian line 
died out with Prince Edward who was killed at 
Tewkesbury but Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
was descended from John of Gaunt, through his 
mother, Lady Margaret Beaufort. Plis claim was 
not very strong, for the Beaufort were illegitimate, 
but still he was a descendant of the Lancaster 
family. In 1485 he landed in Wales. His father. 
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Owen Tudor, was a Welshman and Henry counted 
on help from the Welsh. Many men joined him 
and he soon had a large army. King Richard 
hastened to meet him and the two armies met at 
Bosworth. Henry was victorious and King 
Richard fell fighting bravely to the last. His 
crown fell from his head when he was killed and 
it was picked up by one of Henry’s friends who 
put it on his head and he was at once accepted as 
King Henry VH. With the accession of King 
Henry VH begins the modern period of English 
History. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Tudor Kings. 

The new King, Henry VH, proved a very 

successful ruler. His main work 
Henry VII • t- i * 

1485 — 1509 . was to restore order in England 

after all the confusion of the Wars of the Roses. 

Most of the great lords had been killed in these 

wars. Those who were left were kept in order 

and were only allowed to have a limited number 

of men in their service. The case of the Earl of 

Oxford shows that the King meant this rule to be 

obeyed. Henry paid a visit to this nobleman, and^ 

when the King was departing, a long line of men, 

dressed in Oxford’s livery, was drawn up to do 

the King honour. King Henry thanked the Earl 

for his hospitality but fined him heavily, all the 

same, for breaking the rule. Cannon were now 

beginning to take the place of the old-fashioned 

weapons and King Henry took care that most of 

the cannon in England were in his control. He 

was very rich also as he possessed a great many 

estates, the owners of which had been killed in 

the wars. 

In the early part of his reign he had a certain 
amount of trouble with pretenders. One of these, 
called Lambert Simnel, claimed to be the son of 
the Duke of Clarance brother of Edward IV. Henry 
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disposed of him without much difficulty. The 
second, called Perkin Warbeck, gave him much 
more trouble. This young man pretended to be 
the younger of the two Princes murdered in the 
Tower and his stolry was believed by many. 
Plowever, he, too, was defeated by Henry and shut 
up in the Tower, where he was afterwards put to 
death. In order to put an end to the strife between 
Lancaster and York, Henry married Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Edward IV, and took as his badge 
a double rose — red and white — to show that the 
two houses were now united. 

Henry took part in European politics also and 
Balance of reign we first hear of the 

power. idea of the ' balance of power.' 

This means that it is not for the good of Europe 
that any one power should be very much stronger 
than the others. The rising power of Europe was- 
Spain and so, to balance the power of France. 
Henry allied himself with Spain and married his 
eldest son, Arthur, to a Spanish princess, Catherine 
of Aragon. The young prince soon died and then 
his widow was married to his younger brother 
Henry. 

In Henry’s reign we first hear of an English 

The English in expedition to the New World. 
N. America. Columbus had discovered America 
in 1492 and taken possession of it in the name of 
the King of Spain. In 1497 a sailor named 
Cabot was sent by Henry to explore further. 
But he sailed to the cold and foggy coast 
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of Labrador and brought back such a gloomy story 
of that country that the English lost all interest 
in overseas discovery for many years. 

King Henry grew very greedy of money 

, towards the end of his reign and 

Morton s Fork. , . i i ♦ i 

this made him very unpopular. 

He was always trying to get money out of the 

people in all sorts of ways. One of his ministers, 

Morton, invented a plan called Morton’s l"ork 

because it caught l)()th rich and poor. If a man 

appeared to be rich he was told he was spending 

too much and could afford to give some money to 

the King. If he seemed to l)e poor he was told 

he must be saving money and could therefore 

afford to give some to the King. 

King Henry VII died in 1509 . He found 
England in disorder, I)ut he left it in good order 
and passed on a full treasury to his son. 

The new King was a great contrast to his 
Henry VIII father. The old King had lived 

1509—1547. a very quiet and simple life. But 

the new King was a tall fine man, a very good 
athlete, and fond of all sorts of pleasures and 
amusements. He was also a good scholar and was 
also a composer of music. Some of his songs are 
still to be heard to-day. 

For the first twenty-one years of his reign 
Cardinal Henry worried very litle about the 

Wolsey. government. He spent all his 

time in amusements and left his clever minister, 
Cardinal Wolsey, to look after England. Wolsey 
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was anxious to make England powerful in Europe, 
and persuaded his master to engage in a war with 
France without much result. 

But in 1530 there came a change. We have 
Henry’s seen how Henry had married his 

Divorce. 1 )rother’s widow, Catherine of 

Aa'agon. In those days sivch a marriage could only 
take place with the permission of Pope and the 
Pope had given this at the time. Henry above all 
things wanted a son but the Queen did not give 
him one. They had one daughter, Mary, and as 
years went on, it did not seem likely that the 
Queen would have any more children. And so 
Plenry grew tired of her and wanted to marry 
someone else — one of her ladies called Anne 
Boleyn. The Pope was then the only person who 
could give him a divorce, so Henry applied for 
one. The Pope was in a difficult position. He did 
not want to make Henry angry by refusing. At 
the same time he did not want to offend Charles, 
King of Spain, who was the nephew of Queen 
Catherine. 

At this time the Pope and the Church were 
faced with great difficulties owing 
Reformation. to the movement known as the 
Reformation. This had been started some years 
before in Germany by a monk called Martin 
Luther. Luther was a teacher in a university in 
Germany. In early days he had been a loyal 
supporter of the Church- Then he paid a visit 
to Rome and was very much disgusted at the state 
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of things there. He found that the leaders of the 
Church instead of leading pure and holy lives were 
spending their time in idle pleasure. This made 
him very sad and he went back to Germany where 
he soon began to attack the C'hurch and the evils 
which he had seen in Rome. Luther, like Wycliffe 
,in England at an earlier date, taught that there 
were many things in the Church that should be 
reformed. The movement spread in Germany and 
the north of Europe. Other men, more extreme 
than Luther, came to the front and in many 
countries the people broke away from the old 
Church altogether and formed new reformed 
churches. These people w^ere known as Protestants 
because they protested against the teaching of the 
Church of Rome. Henry had written against 
Luther and his teaching, and the Pope had given 
him the title of ‘ Defender of the Eaith ' which is 
still borne l)y our Kings to-day. 

After waiting for some time the Pope sent 

Henry breaks another Cardinal to England and 
with Rome. told him to hear the King’s case 

with the help of W^olsey. But they came to no 
decision and then Henry lost his temper. He 
turned Wolsey out of office ancl passed a number 
of laws ^vhich took away the authority of the Pope 
in England and put the King in his place. Other 
laws destroyed the old state of things altogether 
and set up a new form of Church in England. 
Many great and good men could not agree to 
these changes, and Henry treated them very cruelly^ 
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and put many of them to death with the help of 
his new minister, a stern, hard man called Thomas 
Cromwell. 

At that time England was covered with monas- 
teries some of which were very 
Monasteries. rich. These monasteries had done 

very useful work in earlier days. The monks were 
skilled in medicine and had hospitals where the 
sick could be treated- They also maintained guest 
rooms where travellers could spend the night for 
in those days there were few inns in the country 
Many of the monks too were skilful farmers and 
taught the people better methods of cultivating 
the land. They were historians also and much of 
our knowledge of those times is derived from 
chronicles written in the monasteries. But the 
need for the monasteries was gone and many of 
the monks had grown lazy from having nothing 
to do- So far back as the reign of Henry VII 
when his mother Lady Margaret Beaufort, who 
was a very pious woman, wished to give her 
money to the monasteries, she was advised not 
to do so but to found colleges at Cambridge instead 
as being more useful. Cardinal Wolsey himself 
had shut up some of the smaller monasteries and 
taken their money to found a college at Oxford. 
Henry hated the monks because they supporteed 
the Pope. So, under Cromwell’s direction, all sorts 
of accusations were brought against them. They 
were turned out of their monasteries and their 
lands and money were either seized by the King 
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himself or given to his friends. 

Now that he had broken with the Pope,. 

Henry made up his mind to get 
Anne Boleyn. himself. So he 

persuaded Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury,, 
who was a supporter of the King’s policy, to grant 
him a divorce. Henry then married Anne Boleyn 
who soon bore him a daughter, Elizabeth. JEit 
she gave him no son and Henry soon grew tired 
of her. So he made up his mind to get rid of her. 
She was accused of l)ehaving improperly and was 
put to death- Henry then married his third wife, 
Jane Seymour, who bore him a son, in 1537, but 
died a few days afterwards. 

In 1540 he married again — this time a German 

XT , princess named Anne of Cleves. 

Henry s other ^ 

wives. Cromwell had persuaded Henry to 

do this in order that he might have the help of 
the Protestant princes of Germany against the 
Pope. But Henry did not like Anne of Cleves at 
all and soon got rid of her, and Cromwell, who* 
had arranged the marriage, was put to death in 
1540. Henry VIII married two more wives l)efore 
his death. One of them — Katherine Howard was 
found guilty of improper conduct and put to death. 
The other, Catherine Parr, survived him. 

As he grew older Henry grew more and more 
cruel and everyone was terrified of him. He 
became extremely fat and suffered for many years 
from a horrible disease. At last he died in 1547* 
The most important event of his reign is the break- 
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ing of the old connection between England and the 
Pope. 

The new King was a delicate little ])oy of ten 

King Edward government vvas in the 

VI, 1547—1553. hands of the Council, the chief 
man 1 )eing the King’s uncle, Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset. Somerset was a well-meaning 
.man but he made many mistakes. He tried to 
force the Scots to marry their young queen to his 
nephew and, when they refused, made war upon 
them. The. only result was that the Scots sent 
awny their young queen to France to be brought 
lip there. Soon Somerset was turned out and not 
long afterwards put to death, flis place as chief 
man in the Council was taken by John Dudley — 
Duke of Northumberland — a scheming and ambi- 
tious man. Both Somerset and Northumberland 
pushed on the Reformation in England and made 
a great many changes in the church. But 
Northumberland now went still further. The 
young King was in very bad health and was not 
likely to live long. Fie was a keen supporter of 
the Reformation and of the various changes that 
had been made. Northumberland now persuaded 
him to make a will by which he set aside his two 
sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, and left the crown to 
his cousin, Lady Jane Grey, who, like the King, 
was a supporter of the changes in religion. 
Northumberland had married his son, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, to this lady so that if she became 
queen, he would be the chief man in the Council. 
Not long afterwards the young King died in 1553. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Tudor Queens. 


Mary 1553 
1558. 


As soon as King lAlward was dead, 

Northiind)erland tried to carry 
out his plan. He made Lady 

Jane Queen and forced the Council to agree. But 
his scheme soon failed. AW over England the 

people rose in favour of Queen Mary, whom they 
held was the rightful Queen. Soon Northumlier- 
land found himself alone. He then tried to change 
sides, hut it was too late. Mary came up to 

London in triumph and was crowned Queen. 
Northumberland was put on his trial and soon 
afterwards lieheaded. Poor I.ady Jane and her 
husband were put into the Tower. 

The new Queen was a strong supporter of the 
old religion and she at once 1)egan to undo all 
that had been done. She wished to start the 
monasteries again, l)ut this could not be done, as 
their lands and money had lieen given away to 
other people who would not give them l)ack again. 

Mary was very anxious also to bring England 
once more under the control of 
marriage. the Pope and, to help her to do 

this, she married Philip H of Spain, the most 
powerful Roman Catholic King of the time. 
People in England did not like this marriage at 
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all and there was a rebellion headed by a man 
called Sir Thomas Wyatt. This did not succeed 
and the only result was 1o cause the death of poor 
i.ady Jcine and her husband who were now put 
to death. The fate of Lady Jane is a very sad 
one. She was a .yood, clever, and innocent girl 
who was made the tool of the schemes of Northum- 


l)erlan(l. 

Soon after Mary’s marriage with Philip, 
Persecution of I'-nRlaiul was once nun-e united to 
the Protestant. Rome. Mary then began to treat 
very cruelly all those who would not give up the 
new religion. W'e must not blame her too much. 
All over ITirope the same thing was going on and 
her husband Philiji was killing hundreds of the 
Protestants in Holland which was then under his 
rule. Nearly 300 people were burnt in FLigland 
for refusing to give up the Protestant religion. 
Sc^me were very important peo])le, such as Chuanmer, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishops Ridley 
and Latimer. '' Be of good comfort,” said Latimer, 
as he and Ridley stood side by side at the stake 
at Oxford. We shall this day light such a candle, 
by God’s grace in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out.” Others were quite humble folk but 
all died bravely for their faith. The cruel treat- 
ment of these peojile made Mary hated by nearly 
everybody. Mary’s marriage proved very unhappy. 
Philip was a cold, hard man and soon after the 
marriage he went back to Europe and hardly ever 
came near Mary again. Mary was very anxious 
to have a child who might be brought up in her 
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religion. But no child was born to her and she 
knew that her sister, Elizabeth, who would be 


queen after her, was in favour of the Protestant 
religion. 

Soon Mary’s health began to fail. At this time 

war liroke out between France 
Loss of Calais. i o • i t- i i i 

and Spain end rmgland was oblig- 
ed to take ])art. Then came the news that the 
French had taken Calais, the last English possession 
in France. .\t the time it seemed a great disaster. 
But really it was a good thing for England^ As 
long as Calais was English there was always a 
chance that England might one day win back her 
lost lands in France. But the loss of Calais caused 


this idea to be given up altogether and made 
Englishmen look in a new place — over the seas — 
for their future greatness. 

The news of the fall of Calais proved a great 
shock to Mary. \Mien 1 die,” she said, “ Calais 
will be found written on my heart.” Not long 
after, in 1558, she passed away. It was a sad end 
to a sad life. 


The new Queen was a great contrast to her 
Elizabeth sister. Mary was old, and in bad 

1558—1603. health. Elizal)eth was a fine 


young woman, fond of bright clothes and dancing 
and all kinds of amusement. The reign of 
Elizabeth is a very important one in Ehiglish history 
because it saw the beginning of England's world 
power. Up to that time England had been merely 
a European power and not always a very important 
one. But the great sailors who lived under 
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Elizabeth made the beginning of the British 
Empire and gave England her first possessions 
over the seas. 

The first question that Elizabeth had to settle 

The Church of religion. She herself 

England. was in favour of the Protestant 

r^digion and she found that niost people were in 
favour of it also. The cruelties of Mary’s reign 
had made people hate the Roman Catholics. So 
an Act was passed which set up a new national 
church called the Church of England of which the 
Queen was to be the head. Elizabeth hoped that 
every])ody would agree to this as the new Church 
was a mixture of the old and the new. It kept 
many of the old ceremonies, but also took in many 
of the changes made by the Reformation. Un- 
fortunately there were two classes of people who 
would not join the new Church. These were the 
old Roman Catholics who wanted no change at all, 
and the extreme Protestants who thought the new 
Church was too much like the old one. These 
extreme Protestants were called Puritans. As 
they demanded freedom in religious matters, they 
soon l^egan to demand it in political affairs also. 
It was the Puritans who took the leading part in 
the great struggle between King and Parliament 
in the next century, which ended in what is often 
called aiS the “ civil war ” but which is better 
described as the ‘‘ Puritan Rebellion.” 

riiese changes put Elizabeth in great danger. 
The Virgin ^ Pope declared that she was a 

Queen. heretic and ordered the Roman 
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Catholic powers to turn her out. Luckily for her 
the two chief Roman Catholic powers, France and 
Spain, were on such bad terms that they would 
not join against her. Hence she could play vhem 
off one against the other and it was for this reason 
that she probal)ly never married and is known as 
the ‘‘ Virgin Queen.” As long as she did not 
marry she could always propose to marry a French 
or a Spanish prince. On the whole she took the 
side of France, for France was a less dangerous 
enemy than Spain. 

Elizabeth’s difficulties were made greater by 

Tvyr ^ ^ affairs in Scotland. The Scots had 

Mary Queen 

of Scots. most of them become extreme 

Protestants but their Queen, Mary, w^as a Roman 
Catholic. Now Mary was Elizabeth’s cousin, for 
her grandmother, Margaret, was a sister of Henry 
VIII. The Roman Catholics in England considered 
that Mary was the rightful Queen of England, for 
they did not consider that Henry VII had any 
right to get rid of his first wife, Catherine of 
Aragon, and that therefore his marriage to Anne 
Boleyn, the mother of Elizabeth, was not a real 
marriage at alb In 1569 there v/as trouble in 
Scotland. Mary was driven out by her people who 
believed she had been mixed up in the murder of 
her husband, a foolish man called Lord Darnley. 
Driven out of Scotland she took refuge in England. 
It was difficult to know what to do with her. In 
the end she was kept as a prisoner and remained 
so for 18 years — till 1587 
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During these years England and Spain became 
The Great greater and greater enemies. For 

English Sailors. one thing the English Protestants 
went over to help the Dutch in their struggle 
against Philip. Then there was also the question 
of the New World. Spain and Portugal claimed 
most of America between them. But a race of 
English sailors was growing up who began to 
make voyages to the New World and to make 
war on the Spaniards there- Whenever the 
Spaniards caught any of them they Iiurnt them as 
heretics, so the war really liecame a religious one. 

There were some very famous men antong 
these English sailors and we must give some 
account of them and their deeds. Sir John 
Hawkins is best known as the first man to start 
the Slave Trade — that is the carrying over of 
African negroes to the New World as slaves. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, another famous sailor, founded 
the first English Colony in North America which 
he called Virginia in honour of the Virgin Queen. 
From America he brought over to Europe tobacco 
and the potato. His brother-in-law, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, discovered Newfoundland in 1583 — the 
oldest of the British Colonies. The most famous 
of them all was Sir P'rancis Drake who was the 
first Ivnglishman to sail round the world. lie 
took three years to do this starting in 1577 and 
returning in 1580. These men made the name of 
England feared wherever they went. 
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During all these years Mary Queen of Scots 
remained a prisoner in England. 
Death of Mary. plot after plot was formed by the 

Roman Catholics to kill Elizabeth and put Mary 
on the throne. But Elizabeth’s clever ministers, 
Cecil and Walsingham, knew all that was going on. 
At last, in 1587 a very dangerous plot was dis' 
covered in which Mary was mixed up. Then her 
ministers told Elizabeth that she would never be 


safe until Mary was dead. Elizabeth did not want 
to put her cousin to death but at last she consented 
and Mary was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle in 

1587- 

When Philip of Spain heard of this he declared 
war and started fitting out a great 
e rmada. expedition against England called 
the Spanish Armada. While this was being pre- 
pared Drake sailed to Spain and destroyed a great 
part of it. However, in the summer of 1588, the 
Armada came to England. The English fleet was 
commanded by Lord Howard of Effingham; and 
Drake, Raleigh, and all the other great English 
sailors were serving under him. When the news 
of the coming of the Armada reached England most 
of the English ships were at Plymouth and Drake 
and some of the English captains were on shore, 
playing bowls. The others wished to go back to 
their ships at once but Drake said '' No! There is 
plenty of time to finish our game first and beat 
the Spaniards afterwards.” In a number of fights 
in the English Channel the English sailors did great 
damage to the Spaniards. In the end, the Spanish 
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fleet took refuge in the harbour of Calais. It had 
been arranged that a Spanish army from the 
Netherlands should join them and be carried over 
to conquer England. But the bmglish sent fire- 
ships into the harl^our and the S])aniards were 
forced to come out in confusion into the open sea. 
Then a storm came on and the Spanish Armada 
was l)lown far away north where most of the ships 
were wrecked on the coast of Scotland and 
England. Of 153 ships only 53 got back to Spain. 
The defeat of the Armada had two important 
results. It gave the binglish the command of the 
sea and so enabled them to build up their Empire. 
It also made Holland a nation, for Spain could no 
longer send troops to conquer the Dutch. 

For the rest of her reign Elizabeth had much 
less trouble. England was too strong to be 
attacked, and, after the death of Philip in 1598, 
Spain began to grow weaker. 

The latter part of the reign will always be 
End of the famous for the rise of William 

reign. Shakespeare — one of the greatest 

poets in the world. From his plays we get a very 
good idea of the point of view of the Englishmen 
of the days of 1^'lizabeth, and we see a new 
English nationality l:)Cginning. Religion had a 
good deal to do with this, fur religion in England 
was now a national thing. Not long before the 
end of her reign Fdizabeth granted a Charter to 
the East India Company, in t6oo, and English 
expansion began in the East as well as in the West. 
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Elizabeth was now getting an old woman and 
her health began to fail. At last in 1603 the long 
reign came to an end. As Elizabeth left nO' 
children the crown now passed to her cousin, 
James, the son of Mary Queen of Scots. He had 
ruled in Scotland for a number of years as James 
VI and he now became James I of England. With 
his coronation in Westminster Abbey upon the 
famous stone of Scone the old saying came true 
that wherever the stone went Scots Kings would 
reign. 



CHAPTER IX 


The First Stuart King. 

As we have seen in oiir last chapter Queen 

T T Elizabeth was succeeded by her 

James I 1603— , ^ t i i 

1625. cousin James Stuart. James had 

been King of Scotland as James VI for a number 

of years and he now became James I of England 

as well. In those days the English regarded the 

Scots as foreigners — indeed it was only a few years 

since the two nations had been at war with one 

another. Hence James was not very popular in 

his new kingdom, nor did he make things any 

better by his own conduct and appearance. The 

Tudor sovereigns had been good rulers and had 

been full of personal dignity. James I had none 

of the latter. He was an ill-built, undignified 

figure with a rolling walk, and with a tongue too 

big for his mouth which made his speech absurd. 

He was a coward also and trembled at the sight 

of a sword. 

He was a great reader and also a writer of 
books and was very proud of his 
Favourites. knowledge. But he made such 

bad use of it that men called him the ' wisest fool 
in Christendom.’ He brought with him from 
Scotland a number of his Scots friends most of 
whom were very poor and he made himself much 
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disliked hy the large grants of land and money 
which he gave to them. Further he was always 
in the hands of favourites— first of a Scotsman, 
Robert Carr, whom he made ICarl of Somerset and 
then of an Englishman, George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham — and he would do nothing without 
their advice. Kvcn his ministers had to go to the 
favourites if they wanted the King to do anything. 

James came to the throne at a very difficult 
time, when even a capable king would have found 
it hard to rule. A king like James only made 
things very much worse. 

There were two main difliculties at the time — 
the position of Parliament and the 
Difficulties. question of religion. The Tudor 

sovereigns had been very absolute in their rule but 
they had been very careful to consult Parliament 
and during their time, particularly in the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s long reign, Parliament began 
to feel its power. It was rather like a child which 
grows from infancy into childhood and then into 
youth. A wise parent will realize the change and 
as the child grows up will gradually give him more 
and more freedom. A foolish parent, however, 
who still tries to treat the youth as a child will 
only cause him to rebel. James was of the latter 
class and instead of giving Parliament more power 
was for ever interfering with it. He made long 
speeches telling Parliament what a wise man he 
was and how he was king by the will of God and 
that no one should disobey him. This only an- 
noyed the members of Parliament and when he 
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followed this up by all sorts of illegal actions, he 
started a rebellious feeling which came to ahead 
in the days of his son Charles 1. 

There was also the question of religion. 
Elizabeth had set up the Church of England in 
the hope that it would please everybody. But two 
classes would have nothing to do with it. The 
Roman Catholics remained faithful to the old 
religion, while the extreme Protestants, who were 
called Puritans or Non-conformists, disliked the 
Church of England as being too much like that of 
Rome and wished to worship in their own way. 

Being independent in their religious views they 

, ^ . became independent in their 

The Puritans. i • i i 

political views also and it was 

largely this class who opposed the King in Parlia- 
ment. As soon as he came to England, James I, 
who fancied himself a great authority on religion, 
tried to reconcile the Non-conformists to the 
Church of Englana. For this purpose he called 
a conference of the leaders of both parties and 
tried to arrange a settlement. But nothing came 
of this. The Non-conformists demanded many 
changes which the Church would not grant and 
the only result of the conference was a new 
English translation of the Bible (i6ii) — called the 
Authorized Version — which continued to be in 
regular use till a new translation was prepared in 
the reign of Queen Victoria (i88i). 

As James’ mother, Mary Queen of Scots, had 
been a Roman Catholic, the members of that 
church hoped that James would do somethins* for 
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chem and would take away some of the harsh laws 
which had l)een passed against them. But James 
would do nothing. 

Some of the more violent among the Roman 

Catholics then made a plot to 
Gunpowder Plot. . r-- , t • 

murder the iving and his rarlia- 

ment. This is the famous Gunpowder Plot which 

look place in 1605. 

It was so called because the scheme was to fill 
a cellar underneath the llou'^es of Parliament with 


gunpowder and to blow up the Houses while Par- 
liament was sitting. 


Everything was ready and a man called Guy 
Fawkes was to go down to the cellar and set fire 
to the powder. But the plot failed as one of the 
conspirators wishing to save his cousin who was 
a member of the House of Lords sent him an 


anonymous letter of warning. Search was at once 
made and Guy Fawkes was caught in the cella'. 
He and most of the other conspirators were put to 
death. The plot so frightened James that he only 
persecuted the Roman Catholics worse than before. 
The day of the discovery of the plot, November 
5, Guy Fawkes day, as it is called, is still com- 
memorated in England. The schoolboys make 
straw images of Guy IL'-wkes which they carry in 
procession round the town and which are finally 
burnt in the evening — rather like the burning of 
Ravan in the Ram Lila ceremony in India. 

James was a coward and feared war. As soon 


Foreign Policy. 


as he could do so he made peace 
with Spain and wanted to ally 
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himself with that country. People in Kngland, 
who rememlxM'ed the glorious deeds of the great 
seamen of l^lizal)eth's reign, did not like this at 
all. Only one of these great seamen was still 
alive — Sir Walter Ivaleigh. James accused him of 
conspiring against him and [)ut him in the Tower 
for many years. Then he allowed him to go to 
South America to search for gold. lie failed to 
get any gold and when he came back James put 
him to death, mainly to please the Spaniards who 
complained that he had attacked their colonies. 
It was a sad end to a great career. 

fames’ main trouble all through his reign was 

James and money and most of his 

Parliament. cjiiarrels with Parliament were 

over this cjue^tion. W hen Parliament refused to 
give him au)^ more he dismissed it and set about 
raising mone}^ in all sorts of illegal ways. His 
opponents tried to stop this ])y taking matters 
into the law cc)urts. Bnt as in those days the 
judges were appointed and ])aid by the king they 
were afraid to go again.^ t his wishes and so they 
gave their decisions in the king’s favour. 

The lack of moiuy was not entirely the fault 
of the King. It is true that he gave away far too 
much to his favourites. But, apart from this, the 
value of money had fallen, as silver was now much 
cheaper. Hence the King found it very difficult 
to manage on the same amount as Elizabeth had 
done. The Parliament did not understand the 
difficulty and, when the King asked for more 
money, only protested and said that the King 
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ought to be able to manage with what he had. 

James was married to Anne of Denmark and 

bv her he had two sons and a 
Prince Henry. i . ^ • 

(laughter. It was a great mis- 
fortune that his eldest son, Henry, died in 1612 
when he was only t 8. He was a very promising 
yxiung man, and much more tolerant than his 
father in his religious views. Had he lived he 
would pro])ably have made a very good king 
and much of the trouble that came afterwards 


might have been stopped. As it was, his younger 
brother, Charles, a far less able man, came to the 
throne. The daughter, Fdizabeth, was married to a 
German prince, hrederick of the Palatinate. 

James was very anxious to maintain the friend- 
ship with Siiaiii and wished his son, Charles, to 
marry a Spanish princess. But the Spaniards 
would give no definite answer, for they did not 
wish a Spanish princess to marry a Protestant 
At last Charles and the King’s favourite, the Duke 
of Buckingham, went over to Spain to try and 
arrange the marriage. But the Spaniards were 
angry at this and Charles and the favourite came 
hack in disgust. 

Not long after this, in 1625, James I died. His 
reign was full of mistakes and foolish actions and 
the troubles which occurred in the reign of his son 
were largely due to him. 

Two great names in English literature are 

Shakespeare connected with this reign, 

and Bacon. Shakespeare, who had begun to 

write his plays in the days of Elizabeth, wrote 

vSy 
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many more in the reign of James and died in i6i6. 
Francis Bacon also lived in this period. He was 
probably the cleverest man of his time in Europe 
and his writings on philosophy and many other 
subjects are well known. 

The reign of James also saw the beginning of 

Beginning of Colonies. In 1625 

the Empire. Barbados, the (ddest Colony in the 

West Indies, was ac(|nired l)y England. Raleigh 
had founded Virginia in the reign of Jflizabeth but 
there was no real settlement there till 1607. 
Further Colonies in America were founded at this 
time by Puritans who, tired of persecution in 
England, left their homes to settle in the New 
World. The first of these were known as the 
Pilgrim heathers. In 1620 in a little ship — the 
famous Mayflower — they sailed across the Atlantic 
and founded a new home in America which they 
called Plymouth. Later on other Puritans joined 
them and this group of Colonies came to be known 
as New England. 
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CHAPTER X 


Charles I. 


The new King was a much better man than 

, - his father. He was a religious 

Charles I , c a 

1625 — 1642 . man and a man oi purity and 

refinement. At any other time he might have 

made a very good king. But he was weak, and 

like all weak men, he was very obstinate. From 

his father he had learned a good deal that was bad 

and when he became King he had not the sense 

to make any changes but continued to act in the 

same foolish way that his father had done. 

Soon after he became King, he married a 
French princess, Henrietta Maria. She had great 
influence over him and many of his foolish acts 
were the result of her advice. 

For the first few years of his reign Charles 
was very much under the influence 
of Buckingham. The latter was 
very much disliked by Parliament and, when the 
King called Parliament together to get money, all 
sorts of charges were brought against Buckingham. 
To save his friend, Charles got rid of the Parlia- 
ment but, as he was badly in need of money, he 
was soon forced to call another in 1628. This 
Parliament drew up a statement called the Petition 
of Right, which was a list of illegal acts that had 
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been committed by Charles and his father. The 
chief complaints were that people had been forced 
to pay money to the Kin.g* without the consent of 
Parliament and that many people had been put into 
prison without proper trial in the courts, a thing 
which had been forbidden by the Great Charter 
in the reign of John. The King was obliged to 
promise that he would not do any of these things 
in future, before Parliament gave him any money. 

Soon after this Buckingham was murdered by 
a man who had a grievance against him. 

Charles now found a new adviser in Sir 
Thomas Wentworth whom he 
Strafford. afterwards made Earl of Strafford. 

\\^entworth had been a member of Parliament and 
had been opposed to the King until after the 
Petition of Right. Wentworth thought that the 
King had done enough in agreeing to this Petition 
and, when the more violent members wanted to 
go further and to cut down the King’s power 
still more, Wentworth left them and went over 
to the King. He was a strong, hard man and 
his motto was ' Thorough.’ He believed that the 
only way to govern the country properly was for 
the King to have the chief power and to govern 
through a strong Minister like himself. The 
Puritan members hated Wentworth. A man who 
changes sides is always unpopular with those 
whom he has left. ''You have left us, but we 
will never leave you while you have a head on 
your shoulders ” said one of the Puritan leaders. 
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In the year after the Petition of Right, 1629, 
Parliament met again and once more complained 
that the King was acting wrongly and was 
collecting money in all sorts of improper ways. 
It was the old story of want of money. The 
King had not enough of it to govern the country 
properly and Parliament would not give him any 
more without binding him down by all sorts of 
conditions to which he could not agree. As 
neither side would give way, Charles dismissed 
the Parliament and for eleven years, till 1640, he 
governed without one. During these years, as the 
King had to get money somehow, he collected it 
in all sorts of ways which only made him more 
unpopular. Wentworth also was hated by the 
Puritan party for they believed that Charles was 
doing all this on his advice. 

The Pest known case of the way in which the 
King tried to collect money was 
that of Ship Money. Ship Money 
was a very old tax which was laid upon the 
counties on the coast. The money so collected 
was intended to be spent upon ships to protect 
the coast. Charles now said that as the ships 
protected the whole country, the inland counties 
should pay as well. The Puritan leaders were 
very angry at this and one of them, John 
Hampden, refused to pay. The case was heard 
in the courts and the judges decided in favour of 
the King. 

Charles’ policy in matters of religion also 


Ship Money. 
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made him very unpopular. He 
vv^as a strong supporter of the 
Church of England and in 1633 made AVilliam 
Laud Archbishop of Canterbury. Laud was a 
good man but he could only see one point of view. 
He introduced a great many changes which made 
the services in the Church of England much more 
like those of the Church of Rome. The Puritans 
naturally did not like this but when they protested 
Laud would not listen to them. He was strongly 
supported by Charles and the latter allowed him 
to punish and persecute all those who would not 
accept the changes which he had made. 

Not content with making changes in the 
Church of Church of England, Laud per- 

Scotland. suaded the King that he should 

make changes in the Church of Scotland also. The 
Scots were extreme Protestants and their religion 
was called Presl)yterianism. In this form of 
Christianity there were no bishops and no regular 
prayer-book. Charles now ordered that the Scots 
should use the same prayer-book as that in use 
in England. The Scots refused to do this and 
broke into rebellion in 1639. Charles was there- 
fore forced to send an army against them. But 
he had no money to fit out his soldiers properly 
and had to make peace. Early in 1640 Charles 
called together a new Parliament and asked for 
money. But the Parliament demanded so much 
from the King before it would give him anything 
that he dismis.^ed it after a few weeks. This 

wat; known ^horf P^jrlHmpnf 
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The war with Scotland broke out again and 
The Great Charles tried a new way of raising 

Council. money. He called together a 

great Council of all the leading nobles. Such a 
Council had not met for many years. Before 
Parliament came into existence in 1295 such 
councils had often met but now all their power 
had been taken over l)y Parliament. All that the 
Council could do was to advise the King to call 
another Parliament. In the meantime, the Scots 
had again beaten the King’s army and he was 
obliged to make peace. 

In November 1640 Charles called together, a 


The Long 
Parliament. 


new Parliament, the famous Long 
Parliament, so called because it 


lasted for 19 years, and it did not finally come to 
an end till 1659. 

As soon as the Long Parliament met. the 
Puritans attacked their chief enemy Strafford 
They could not prove anything against him, so 
they brought in a bill saying that he ought to be 
put to death. Charles was a long time in making 
up his mind to agree to this but at last he did so 
and Strafford was executed in 1641. The many 
misfortunes which afterwards fell upon the King 
were a just punishment for consenting to the 
death of his faithful adviser. 


The Puritans did not forget their other 
enemy, the Archbishop of Canterbury. He too 
was arrested and thrown into prison, though it was 
some years before he was put to death. 
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many changes. To some of them Charles agreed, 
to others he could not. Finally Parliament drew 
up a long list of grievances called the Grand 
Remonstrance and tried to force the King to 
accept it. This he could not do, for, if he had 
done so, he would have had no power at all left. 

Soon after this Charles foolishly attempted to 

, ,, , arrest the leaders of the Puritan 

Parliament. party as they sat in the House 

of Commons. But they were warned in time and 
managed to get away before the King and his 
soldiers came. This was a foolish act, for the 
members of the House of Commons have always 
claimed the privilege of freedom of speech.” That 
is to say, a man may say what he likes in the 
House and cannot be punished for it outside. 
Charles in coming to Parliament and trying to 
arrest the leaders showed that he had no respect 
for their old privilege. 

The quarrel between the King and his Parlia- 
Beginning nient could now only be settled 

War. by fighting and both sides began 

to prepare for war. In August 1642 Charles set 
up his standard at Nottingham and called upon 
his people to help him to subdue his rebellious 
Parliament. Then begins what is sometimes called 
the civil war but what is better called the Puritan 
Rebell! ^n. It was as much religious as political. 
Indeed the King had already granted most of the 
more reasonable demands of the Puritans so far 
as government was concerned. 

But the Puritans hated the Church of England 
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and the King and his party stood for the Church, 
Hence it was largely to destroy the Church 
that the Puritans rebelled against their King. 

While all these troubles were going on in 
Expansion of England, the expansion of Colonies 
the Empire. still went on. In 1628 the island 

of Nevis in the West Indies had been occupied- 
In 1629 another party of Puritans founded the 
Colony of Massachusetts in New England. In 
1632 the group of island in the West Indies called 
the Leeward Islands was occupied. In 1634 
another American colony was founded, this time 
for Roman Catholics. The new colony received 
the name of Maryland in honour of the Queen. 

In India the East India Company also was 
making progress. The factory at Surat had been 
founded in 1611, and in 1633 came the first factory 
in Bengal. Six years later, in 1639, Madras was 
acquired by purchase and a factory of the Company 
was placed there also. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Puritan Rebellion and the Commonwealth. 


In the war which now broke out the King had 
. at first all the advantage. Most 

Rebellion. of the north, centre, and south- 

west of England took his side, while the chief 
strength of the Parliament lay in London and the 
eastern counties. The King’s forces were called 
the Cavaliers. They were mounted men — cavalier 
means horseman — and were countrymen, used to 
riding and shooting. Hence they naturally made 
better soldiers than the tovy^nsmen who composed 
the bulk of the army of the Parliament. The 
latter were called Roundheads by their opponents. 
In those days it was the fashion to wear the hair 
long and flowing down over the shoulders. But 
the Puritans disapproved of this and cut their 
hair short, as we do to-day. Hence the name 
Roundhead was given to them as a term of 
contempt. 

The King made his headquarters at Oxford 
during the early part of the war; 
although he tried to take London, 
he was not able to do so. The princij)al battles 
in the early part of the war were founght at 
Edgehill and Newbury. In these battles the 
Cavaliers had a slight advantage. The Parlia- 
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mentary party now turned to the Scots for help 
and made a treaty with them by which the Scots 
promised to come to their help. In the meantime 
a new leader was coming to the front on the side 
of the Parliament who was in the end to win the 
war for them. This was Oliver Cromwell. 

Oliver Cromwell was a country gentleman 
from the eastern counties and 
Cromwell. had been a member of Parliament. 

He soon saw that the Parliament would never be 
successful as long as their armies were composed 
of the people of the towns, who did not make 
good soldiers. Hence he set himself to train men 
from his own part of the country and, althougl 
he had never been a soldier before, he showed 
himself such a good leader that his soldiers soon 
became the best of those which the Parliament 
had. They were called the Ironsides and Cromwell 
was very careful to pick men of good character 
who were keen Puritans and who felt that in 
fighting against the Cavaliers they were doing a 
religious duty. In 1643, second year of the 
war, Cromwell won his first victory over the 
Cavaliers at Winceby, in which the Ironsides 
showed they were better men than their opponents. 

In 1644 came the first great victory of the 
Success of the Parliamentary army— the battle of 
Parliament. Marston Moor. The Roundheads 

were besieging York — the chief city of the north 
of England — -and a Scots’ army was coming down 
to join them. The King’s army under his nephew 
Rupert came up from the south to prevent this 
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and joined up with the garrison of York. The 
battle was fought at Marston Moor, a few miles 
from York, and the victory was mainly due to 
Cromwell’s Ironsides who broke to pieces the 
division of the Royalists in front of them. God 
made them as stubble before our swords ” wrote 
Cromwell to a friend. After this battle the 
strength of the King’s party began to grow less. 
On the advice of Cromwell the Parliament re- 
organized their army on what was called the New 
Model. The useless old soldiers were got rid of 
and their place was taken ])y carefully picked men 
of strong religious views like CromwelTs own men. 
Cromwell himself was given a high command in 
the new army. 

In 1645 the Parliament won the great victory 
of Naseby which was again largely 
due to Cromwell. This battle 
really ended the war as the King's army was 
destroyed. To make things worse all his private 
papers were captured and from these it was dis- 
covered that the Queen, who had gone to France 
with her children, was trying to get soldiers and 
money from the French. This only made the 
Parliament hate the King more than before. In 
1646 Charles in despair gave himself up to the 
Scots’ army. But the Scots would not help him 
and in 1647 handed him over to the Parliament 
for a sum of £400,000. He soon passed into the 
hands of the army who were beginning to quarrel 
with Parliament and to take matters into their 
own hands. Many of the members of Parliament 
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were Presbyterians and were disliked by Cromwell 
and his soldiers, most of whom belonged to the 
extreme Puritan party and were called Inde- 
pendents. 


War with 
' Scotland. 


u]) the Ci 
1648. 
("romwel 
them at 


ddiis brought al)ont a (juarrel between them 
and the Scots, who were Presby- 
terians, and the Scots now took 
iuse of the King and invaded England in 
This is called the second civil war. 
1 marched age.inst the Scots and defeated 
Ih'eston. All this time Charles had 


11 s 

dilTerent places. Had he 
might have succeeded in 
as both Parliament and the 
have him back upon their 
he tried to play them one 


remained in i)rison in 
been a wise man he 
becoming King again, 
army were willing to 
own conditions. JUit 
against the other till neither side would trust 
him. At last Cromwell and the army made up 
their minds to get rid of him altogether. They 
had now got Parliament into their power by turning 
out all the Presbyterian members and keeping only 
those who belonged to their own party — the 
Independents. The King was brought up to 
London and put on trial before a court of judges 
set up by the army. Of course this was c|uite 
wu'ong, for such a court had no right to try the 
King. But as the army had all the power in their 
own hands they were able to do as they liked. 

Charles behaved bravely and calmly before his 

Charles. judges and merely said that they 

Execution of , f i ^ ^ 

had no right to try a King. Many 

people said that the King was quite right but they 
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were afraid of the army and could do nothing. 
Charles was found guilty of making war upon his 
people and sentenced to death. On January 30, 
1649, he was beheaded outside his own palace of 
Wdiitehall. In his last speech the King declared 
that he died for the cause of the Church of England 
and he was quite right. The war had become a 
religious war — a struggle between the Puritans 
and the (diurch — and for the time being the 
Puritans had won the day. But the execution of 
the King shocked a great many people, as did also 
the Puritan treatment of the Church. ddiey 
damaged and destroyed the churches, pulling down 
imag'es and l)reaking beautiful windows and 
ornaments and this did not make them popular. 
Because of these things people looked on the King 
as a martvr and he is sometimes called King 
Charles the Martyr. 

1 he remains of the Parliament now declared 
The Common- England should have no king 

wealth, 1649— in future. 1 )ut should be a republic 
— the Coninionwealth as it was 
called. The period may be divided into two parts, 
the first part ending in 1653. During these years 
Parliament attempted to govern the country. 
Cromwell, now the chief man in England, was 
busy elsewhere. During the war King . Charles 
had obtained much help from the Irish. Now the 
Irish were largely Roman Catholics and Cromwell 
and the Independents regarded them as worse than 
infidels. Hence as soon as he could, Cromwell 
crossed over to Ireland with his army. Pie de- 



Charles I on his way to execution. 
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feated the Irish and took several of their towns, 
behaving with fearful cruelty towards the people. 
He then turned out most of the native Irish and 
gave their land to Itnglish settlers. Cromweirs 
cruel deeds in Ireland were really the beginning 
of the bad feeling between England and Ireland 
which lasted for so many years and to this day the 
memory of Cromwell is hated by the Irish. When 
he finished the subduing of the Irish, Cromwell 
turned his attention to Scotland. Scotland was 
still at war with England and Cromwell now led 
an English army to the north. 

The Scots’ army met him at Dunbar on 

Cromwell in September 2, 1651 and more by 

Scotland. good luck than 1 )y anything else, 

Cromwell managed to defeat them. But the war 
was not yet over. The Scots had brought over 
Charles, the elder son of the late King and had 
crowned him as King of Scotland. In the next 
year, 1651, the Scots’ army invaded England 
bringing their King with them. Cromwell met 
them at Worcester and utterly defeated them. 
King Charles lied to the south and managed to 
escape to France after many narrow escapes, pn 
one occasion he was actually hidden among the 
boughs of an oak tree while Cromwell's soldiers 
were standing underneath. 

During the war England had lost most of her 
War with the power in Europe and Cromwell 

Dutch. with the Commonwealth deter- 

mined to restore the country to her old position. 
In particular he wanted to encourage English 
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shipping and trade overseas. He, therefore, passed 
certain laws called Navigation Acts, which pre- 
vented goods l:)cing taken to or from English 
possessions except in English ships. This brought 
about a war with the Dutch who had most of the 
carrying trade in their hand, particularly that 
connected with India. There were some hard 
fought battles at sea between the English and Dutch 
fleets in which England produced a famous Admiral 
— Robert Blake- In the end the Dutch were beaten 
and most of their trade passed into the hands of 
the English. 

In 1653 Cromwell had a serious quarrel with 
the remains of the Long Parlia- 
LorT'protector. nient and turned it out. He tried 
another Parliament but soon 
quarrelled with this also. Then, by what was 
called the Instrument of Government, Cromwell 
was made the ruler of England with the title of 
Lord Protector. From this time, till his death in 
1658, Cromwell was practically King of England in 
all but name. He was a soldier and his rule was 
that of a soldier. When he failed to govern with 
the help of Parliament he governed with the help 
af his army. England was divided up into 
districts and each district was put under one of 
^romwelFs officers. 

Cromwell’s rule was a strong one. He made 
Ip his mind to make England feared on the 
I^ontinent and he made an alliance with Fd*ance 
igainst Spain. The Spaniards were beaten in 
everal battles and the important island of Jamaica 
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in the West Indies was taken from them in 1655, 
and has ever since been a British possession. 

Cromwell tried to unite England, Scotland and 
Ii eland more closely together and his Parliament 
included members from both Scotland and Ireland. 
But after his cime the plan was given up and it 
was not till many years afterwards that the 
countries were really united together. 

Parliament wished Cromwell to become king 
Death of always refused to do this. 

Cromwell. He died on 3rd September 1658 

and was succeeded as Lord Protector by his son 
Richard, just as though he had been a king. 
Cromwell was a very great man and England 
owes much to him. It is true that many people 
hated his religious policy and his military rule. 
Many men too could not forgive him for putting 
the King to death. But he restored order and he 
also restored the position of England as a 
European power. 

On his death confusion followed. Richard 
Cromwell was a weak man, quite unfit to govern 
the country. Quarrels broke out between the 
army and the Parliament as, now that Oliver 
Cromwell was dead, the Parliament tried to take 
the power into its own hands again. All over the 
country men wished the King back again and 
Charles who was living in Holland issued a pro- 
clamation in which he promised to rule properly 
and to forgive all that had been done in the past. 
At last one of Cromwell's officers, General Monk, 
^arched down with his army. Under his orders 
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an altogether fresh Parliament was chosen. This 
was called a Convention as it was not a regular 
parliament, because it had not been called together 
by the King. 

This Convention voted that the King should 

be asked to come back and that 
The Restoration. , , r 

the old system or government by 

King, Lords, and Commons should be restored. 

On 5th May 1660, Charles II was proclaimed 

King in London and on 29th May he entered the 

city amid great rejoicing, for everybody was glad 

to see him back again. This is known in history 

as the Restoration. 



CHAPTER XII 


The Restoration. 

The nation was getting tired of the sad and 

serious Puritans, who had stopped 
Charles II / ^ , 

1660 — 1685 . sports and amusements of all 

kinds, and wanted some sort of change. The 

exiled Charles was therefore welcomed with open 

arms. For a time all was rejoicing, and Charles 

and his courtiers plunged at once into gaiety dnd 

merry-making, so that the King came to be known 

as the Merry Monarch.'’ 

If Charles had had the good of his people at 

Character of 

Charles II. above these pleasures, he might 

have been a great king. But he had no high 
aims. The sufferings of early years seemed to 
have taught him nothing but a wish to enjoy 
himself when king, and not to lose the crown 
which gave him the chance of this enjoyment. 
He never understood that there was such a thing 
as duty. It has been recorded of him, 

' He never did a foolish thing, 

Nor ever did a wise one.’ 

Yet, if he was not capable of wise acts, he 
was, all the same, shrewd enough to see when not 
to do foolish ones. And it was this shrewdness 
that saved him from the fate of his father or that 
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of his brother, which we shall soon learn. 

He was not the sort of man to care much 
about religion. Before he came back, he had 
secretly acknowledged himself to be a Catholic 
and he confessed the same when he was dying. 
But during his reign he openly spoke of himself 
as a Protestant. 

About ? year after the King came back, a 
new Parliament was elected. So 
Reaction. pleased w^ere the people with the 

Restoration tliat they chiefly elected Cavaliers. 
The King and the new Parliament set to work to 
make things as they had been l)efore the civil 
war. C'romwelTs soldiers were sent back to their 
homes. Only three regiments were kept, and 
theje regiments were the beginning of the present 
army. Some of the men who had sat in the Court 
which condemned Charles I were tried and 
executed. The bodies of Cromwell and two. 
others were dug up and hanged. Cromweirs 
union of England with Scotland and Ireland was 
dissolved and Scotland and Ireland had again their 
own Parliament. The English Church was made 
what it had been before the Rebellion, and the 
prayer-book and bishops were restored. All men 
were required to belong to and w^orship in the 
Church of England. Those who would not go to 
the Church services were called Non-conformists 
(Dissenters) because they dissented or differed 
from the views of the English Church. They 
were punished for worshipping in their own way, 
and were not allowed to hold any public office. 
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There were brave men among them who were 
ready to suffer rather than do what they did not 
think to be right. One of these sufferers was 
John Bunyan who wrote the Pilgrims Progress 
while he was confined in Bedford gaol for his 
religion. 

In the spring of 1665, five years after Charles 
The Great became king, a terrible plague 

Plague, 1665 . came upon London, largely 
brought about by the dirty and unhealthy 
conditions of the city. When people were taken 
ill of this plague, they nearly always died in a few 
hours after terrible sufferings. Every one, who 
could, fled from the city ; but the greater part of 
the poor people were forced to stop and endure 
their fate. Shops were closed, traffic was stopped, 
and grass began to grow in the streets. A red 
cross marked the door of every house where there 
was sickness, and carts went round to fetch the 
bodies of those who had died. At the worst time 
ten thousand people died in a week in London, 
and it was found when at last the plague had ended 
that more than 100,000 persons had perished. 

Next year (1666) another disaster befell the 

The Great Fire ^ ^ 

of London, 1666 . strong wind was blowing and 

quickly spread. The London ot that day was a 
place of narrow streets, where often the houses 
touched overhead. Many of the buildings were 
of wood and not a few had thatched roofs. It was 
impossible to put out the flames when once they 
had gained a good start. The fire lasted for three 
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days and three nights and was only stopped by 
blowing up houses and so making gaps over which 
the Haines could not pass. But about half the 
city had been burnt including the splendid 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s. Great as was the suffering 
caused by the fire, it did good in the end; for it 
destroyed the old houses which kept air and sun- 
shine out of the streets, so that the plague never 
came to London again. 

The principal interest of the early years of 


Foreign Policy. 


Charles’ reign lay in his foreign 
relations. Charles renewed Crorn- 


well’s alliance with France and it was in pursuance 
of this policy that he married Catherine of 
Brag'anza, a princess of Portugal. Portugal was 
at this time quarrelling with Spain and was 
being helped by the French. Catherine brought 
Bombay as a part of her dowry, and this port was 
subsequently made over to the East India 
Company in 1668. 

Charles, however, did not maintain his inde- 
War with the pendence as Cromwell had done, 
Dutch. and before long, became a willing 

tool in the hands of Louis XIV, the King of 
France. Early in 1665 a war broke out between 
the Dutch and the English, as it had done during 
the Protectorate. The Dutch were defeated off 
Lowestoft. The English fleet captured New 
Amsterdam, a Dutch colony in America. ^ The 
Dutch, at one time, sent their fleet up the Thames, 
sailed up the Medway, burnt three men-of-war and 
captured a fourth. At last peace was made. The 
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English obtained New Amsterdam which was 
named New York, in honour of the King’s brother 
— James, the Duke of York. 

A strong feeling now arose among the 
commons in England against the 
The Cabal. King and his French alliance, for 

they had begun to feel jealous of the French power. 
What Charles wanted at this time was to become 
independent of Parliament and to get as much 
money as he could. Clarendon, who had been his 
chief minister since his return, was made to resign 
and' was replaced by the Cabal, a group of five 
ministers — Clififord, Arlington. Buckingham, Ashley 
and Lauderdale, — (curiously enough their initials 
formed the word Cabal) who had little in common 
with one another, and were held together solely 
by the King. Immediately after making peace 
with the Dutch, he made another treaty with the 
Swedes and the Dutch known as the Triple 
Alliance, by which the three nations bound 
themselves to join together against France (1668) 
This was only to quiet down popular discontent, 
and to blind England to his real intentions. Not 
long afterwards he signed the Secret Treaty of 
Dover (1670) by which he agreed to join Louis 
in making war against the Dutch. Charles was 
also to declare himself a Roman Catholic, and 
Louis was to supply money and troops to enable 
Charles to do without Parliament. The treaty 
was to remain a secret; and onl}- the two Catholic 
members of the Cabal — Clififord and Arlington — 
knew about it. 
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Charles did not dare declare himself a Roman 
, Catholic, but in 1672 he declared 
the Dutch. war against the Dutch and at the 

same time gave orders in England that the laws 
against the Catholics and the Dissenters should no 
longer be enforced. This order was known as the 
Declaration of Indulgence. In the struggle that 
followed, the English and the Erench ' did not win 
more glory than they deserved.’ At sea they 
sustained defeats, on land their onset was checked 
by the Dutch, who cut the dykes and Hooded large 
areas of the country. 

This state of affairs could not but arouse the 

Th T t A t ^^tispicions of the people. They 
felt there was something arranged 
of which they were kept ignorant. A Protestant 
and friendly power had l)een attacked. James, 
Duke of York, the younger brother of the King 
and next heir to the throne, was an avowed 
Catholic. All these things served to confirm theii 
[nisgivings. Early in 1673 Parliament met to dis- 
approve of the Declaration of Indulgence. So 
fierce was the storm that Charles was forced to 
^ield and to cancel the Declaration. Parliament 
saw its opportunity and passed a law called the 
Pest Act, which required every person appointed 

0 any office — civil or military — to belong to the 
Church of bhigland and receive the Sacrament from 

1 minister of the CTurch of England. All Non- 
conformists, Ib'cdestants and Catholics alike, were 
hus debarred from holding any office and con 
finued to be so till early in the 19th century. The 
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King now gave way at all points. He was shrewd 
enough not to contend against forces too strong 
for him, for he did not wish, as he said, ' to set 
out on his travels again.’ He married the princess 
Mary, elder daughter of the Duke of York, to 
William III of Orange, the chief ruler of the Dutch 
and the leading Protestant in Europe. The Test 
Act put an end to the Cabal. The two Catholic 
inemliers had to resign. The third important 
member Ashley, who had lately been made the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, had already withdrawn as he 
felt he had been kept in the dark about the Secret 
Treaty. 

Just at this time when men were suspicious of 

•The Popish ^ which 

Plot threw the country into a fervour of 

excitement. Titus Oates, a clergyman of disreput- 
able character, came forward and told how he had 
found out a Popish plot to kill Charles II and 
make the Duke of York king. His story was 
untrue but the feeling against Roman Catholics 
ran so high that the wdldest statements were 
accepted. Oates was made a hero and many* 
innocent Catholics were tried and put to death. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, though he had no 

Whigs and Oates’ appearance, en- 

Tories. deavoured to profit by the situation 

and did everything to encourage a belief in the 
reality of the Popish plot. He declared himself to 
Te the champion of Protestantism and succeeded 
to some extent in weakening the King’s party. 
Just at this time Louis revenged himself for the 
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marriage of Mary to William of Orange by giving 
out the fact that Charles had asked him for money 
to enable him to dispense with Parliament. This 
threw the Parliament into Shaftesbury’s arms and 
he became the leader of a large majority. His 
followers were called the Whig party, those of the 
King the Tory party. The two names were at first 
given as nicknames. Whig is a Scotch word 
meaning sour milk and was first, given in Scotland 
to some people in the west of the country who 
were then in revolt. Tory is an Irish word 
meaning robber. In course of lime these names 
were accepted by the parties, and men felt proud 
of being Whigs and Tories. From this time begins 
the division of Parliament into parties. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury was anxious that the 
The Habeas Duke of York should not succeed 

Corpus Act. his brother, and in 1679 he brought 

forward an Exclusion Bill which was to disqualify 
him for the throne because he was a Roman 
Catholic. Between 1679 and 1681 three vShort 
Parliaments were held in all, of which the Whigs 
were in a majority. The first Short Parliament 
passed a bill of great importance, the Habeas 
Corpus Act. One of the provisions of the Great 
Charter had been that ' no man shall be taken or 
imprisoned unless by lawful judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land.’ Ever since the passing of 
the Charter, every Englishman who was put into 
prison, could, as a matter of right, apply for a writ 
of ‘ Habeas Corpus ’ (meaning ' produce the body ’), 
which made it obligatory on the gaoler to produce 
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his prisoner in court, and show the warrant, 
indicating his crime. But judges and kings had 
managed to ignore these writs when it suited their 
convenience. The Earl of Shaftesbury now brought 
in a Habeas Corpus Act; its aim was to prevent 
a person from being put into prison without trial. 
The language was so clear that the law could not 
be misinterpreted. But the bill which Shaftesbury 
was anxious to get passed was the Exclusion Bill. 
The first Short Parliament was dissolved by the 
King before the bill could be passed. In the second 
the bill was again brought in. It was passed in the 
Commons but was rejected in the House of Lords. 
In the third the bill was once again discussed, but 
the King again dissolved Parliament and ruled 
without one until his death. 

The King kept a very prudent attitude 

The Rve House throughout this period. He was 
Plot. biding his time. He let Shaftes- 

bury have his own way, but Shaftesbury was so 
violent in his ways, that he soon lost the sympathy 
of the people. The panic against the Papists was 
now gradually dying down. The falsehoods of 
Oates were coming to light. There was a strong 
Tory reaction. Pulilic opinion had swung to the 
King’s side and it was not uncommon now to hear 
of the ' divine right of kings’ being preached. The 
Whigs, furious at the reaction against them, talked 
of appealing to arms, but with the bitter memories 
of the Civil War still fresh and terrible in men’s 
minds, this proposal could not meet with popular 
support. In 1683 some reckless members of the 
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Whii^ party formed a plot to murder the King* and 
the Duke of York at the Rye House on their return 
from Newmarket. This plot is known as the Rye 
House Plot. It was detected, and the plotters as 
well as others w’cre executed amidst general 
applause. Shafteslniry in fear for his life lied with 
others to Holland where he shortly afterwards 
died. 

(diaries died very suddenly in February i6(S5. 
On his death-bed he acknowledged the authority of 
the Clhurch of Rome. This news spread all over 
England and people realized that their suspicions 
had not l^een without foundation. 

Charles waas quietly succeeded by his brother 
James II J'Mues. At his accession every- 

1685 — 1688 . thing seemed to 1)e in his favour. 

James declared that he intended to uphold the 
rights of the English Cdiurch, though he meant to 
remain faithful to his own religion. A parliament 
which met was thoroughly loyal and granted him 
a large income for life. J"or a few months every- 
thing went on well. 

Vet the succession was not to go undisputed. 

Monmouth’s 

Rebellion. the Duke of Monmouth, natural 

son of Charles H, had fled with vShaftesbury. In 
1685 he came over from Holland to dispute the 
succession with James. He landed at Lyme Regis 
and gathered about him a large army of rustics. 
At Taunton he declared himself king, but before 
he had proceeded any further he was met by the 
royal troops at Sedgemoor on July 6, 1685. His 
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undrilled farmers were no match for the regular 
troops of the King and were badly defeated; IK* 
fled, hut was captured, taken to London and 
executed. James was resolved not to show any 
mercy to the rebels. The Duke’s followers were 
hunted down in all directions and were shot by 
hundreds by the notorious Colonel Kirke who was 
sent for this purpose. James also sent the Chief 
Judge Jefferys on a judicial tour to the scene of 
rebellion. Jeffreys was known to be a very ‘ brutal 
and foulmouthed judge,’ The assizes that he held 
were known as the ' Bloody Assizes ’ for the 
brutality of the punishments inflicted a.nd the 
cruelty of the manner in which sentence was given. 
The number of those who perished in the Bloody 
Assizes was 320, while 841 were transported to the 
V\ cst Indies to work hard under a burning sun. 

James now felt secure, and was led to think 

Detlaration of life— the 

Indulgence. restoration of Catholicism — could 

easily be accomplished. He appointed som*. 
Catholic offlcers in the army and excused them 
from taking the oath required by the Test Act 
The Commons protested and demanded that the 
King should observe the law in future. James 
claimed for himself what he called a dispensing 
power, by which he had a right to dispense with 
the laws when he saw fit and a suspending power 
by which he could, for a time, stop any law being 
carried out. He got a declaration from the judges 
that both these powers were vested in him. Now 
he openly began to violate the Test Act and to 
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appoint avowed Catholics to positions of all sorts 
in the army and in other branches of the service. 
Finally in 1687, James re-issued the Declaration of 
Indulgence, announcing that all his subjects, Dis- 
senters as well as Catholics, were free to worship 
as they jjleased and to hold offices without any kind 
Cf test. The King hoped thereby to gain the Dis- 
senters to his side, f or the moment he partially 
succeeded, 1)ut when in the following year, he once 
more issued the Declaration and ordered the clergy 
to read it to the people from tlicir ])ulpits, the whole 
nation united against him. Idle iirst act of open 
opposition came from the bishops, seven of whom 
signed a petiti(.)n to the King asking him not to 
force the clergy to act against their conscience. 
The King ordered that the seven bishops should 
be tried for having published a seditious libel. The 
trial was conducted amidst great excitement; the 
jury at last gave the verdict ‘ not guilty.’ 

Almost immediately before this trial a son was 

born to the King. The whole 
to William of . lit 

Orange. nation was startled at the news. 

People had tolerated his rule so far because they 

were sure that Alary, his elder daughter, who was 

a Protestant, would succeed him. Now it was 

certain that his son would be brought up as a 

Roman Catholic and there was no longer any 

chance of a Protestant succession. On the day of 

the acquittal of the liishops, some leading men of 

both the Wdiig and the Tory parties sent an 

invitation to Mary’s husband, William of Orange, 

to come in arms and to drive out James. In 
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October i688 William issued a Declaration giving 
his reasons for descending upon England, in which 
he reviewed the misconduct and misdeeds of James, 
lie also stated that he was accepting the invitation 
sent to him, as he was the husband of the heiress 
to the throne, llis purpose would be to secure the 
election of a free Parliament, by whose decision 
he w'ould abide. 

He landed at Torbay on November 5, 1688. 
and meeting little opposition, at once marched to 
London. After a little time men of rank began to 
join him, and James soon discovered that all was 
lost. Tie attempted to fly to I'rance, but was 
captured and brought back. William was not at 
all anxious to keep him a prisoner. He was allowed 
to escape a second time to France, with the con- 
nivance of William, and took refuge with Louis. 
The bloodless revolution of 1688, rightly called the 
glorious revolution, was over. 

During the reigns of Charles II and James II 

Expansion of expansion of the English 

the Empire. Colonies continued. Carolina f so 
called from Carolus — the Latin name for Charles! 
was founded in 1667. New York had been con- 
quered from the Dutch. Pennsylvania was founded 
by William Penn in 1681. In the extreme north 
of America also English occupation had begun wdth 
the foundation of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1670. 



CHAPTER XIII 


William and Mary. 


After the of Janies II the state of affairs 

j was c()nit)licate(l for a time. Many 

William and h, . i 'u-n- " 

Mary. of the Jones wanted william 

simply to act as Regent for James II. The extreme 

Whigs, on the other hand, advised William to claim 

the throne by right of concjuest. There were others 

who maintained that as James had iled, M^ary had, 

as his heir, become Queen. William, though he 

did not want to go against the wishes of the people, 

refused either to rule in another’s name, or, as he 

said, to act as his wife’s gentleman-usher. Mary 

also refused to accept the crown except as a joint 

sovereign with her hu3l)and. 

On William’s invitation a convention was 

Declaration of elected and assembled on January 
Rights. 22, 1689- It declared the throne 

of England vacant. After a good deal of discussion 
it was settled that William and Mary should be 
joint sovereigns. Before this, however, the Lords 
and Commons determined to define the powers of 
the King, for they wanted to make it impossible 
for any future king* to act as James II had done. 
There was then drawn up the famous Declaration 
of Rights, in which, after denouncing James’ 
unconstitutional deeds, it was declared that the 
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King cannot suspend or dispense with the laws, 
nor raise money, nor keep a standing army without 
the consent of Parliament; that subjects may peti- 
tion a king; that all elections of members must be 
free, and that there must be perfect freedom of 
speech in Parliament, which should be held fre- 
quently to redress grievances and strengthen the 
laws. That jurymen must be honestly chosen, and 
in trials for high treason must be freeholders; while 
excessive lines, and cruel, unusual punishments 
must not be inflicted. Lastly, that no Papist 
should ever again hold the crown of England/’ 

It was also arranged that if William and Mary 
died without children, the throne should descend 
to Mary’s younger sister, Anne. Another law 
passed at the same time was the Toleration Act 
which gave permission to Protestant Dissenters to 
worship in their own chapels. The Catholics, 
however, did not obtain the right to do the same. 

Wdlliam knew he would have to light for his 
crown, blis position in luigland was now pretty 
secure, but it was otherwise in Scotland. While 
the Scottish Parliament had declared for William, 
a nobleman called \dscount Dundee, who is also 
known as Graham of Claverhouse, declared for 
James. He gathered together an army of High- 
landers and drew them up at the top of a steep 
ascent through the pass of Killiecrankie, one of the 
most beautiful passes in Scotland. \^dlliam’s 
troops under Mackay came panting up the hill. It 
was a hot summer day (July 27, 1689). For a 
time the forces lay firing at each other till the 
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H i^'hlaiulers grew impatient. Tt was midday when 
Dundee gave the (irder for the advance. The 
Highlanders raised tlieir national cry which echoed 
through the hills around. 'The answer was a 
feeble one. “ W’e shall do it now,” cried one of 
the I lighlanders, “that is not the cry of men who 
are going to win.” ddie Highlanders rushed on, 
cutting dowui the enemy wdth their l)road swords. 
Mackay’s soldiers turned and tied. The High- 
landers had won the day. Dundee, however, fell 
at the uujinent of victory, and deprived of their 
leader, the rebel clans could not profit by the 
victory. The cause of James in Scotland was 
iioomed. 


In 1691, a sum of £15,000 was to be given 


The Massacre 
of Glencoe, 1692. 


awaay among such of the Scottish 
clans as would lay down their 


arms and submit to William. December 31 was 


the last day by which the chiefs could make 


their submission. One of the heads of the 


Macdonald clan, Macdonald of Glencoe, was late 
in doing so. William's Secretary of State for 
Scotland w^as anxious to teach the clansmen a 


lesson and he asked Wdlliam’s leave to destroy the 
clan as a wairning to others. WHlliam consented. 

The Secretary carried out his plan in a very 
dastardly manner. He sent troops chosen from the 
Campbells, the hereditary foes of the Macdonalds 
of Glencoe. They came in the guise of friends and 
were very courteously received by the clans. They 
lived amongst them, ate at their tables, and laughed 
and played at cards with them. Early one morning 
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when it was yet dark, the soldiers surrounded the 
huts of men who had shared their food and fireside, 
dragged them out of their beds and put them to 
the sword or shot them down as they attempted to 
fly. This brutal act, the Massacre of Glencoe as 
it is called, caused much indignation against 
William, but the clansmen gave little trouble for 
the next generation. 

The situation in Ireland was more serious. 
Siege of ^ majority of the Irish still 

Londonderry. looked upon James as King. Not- 

withstanding many English settlers, the mass of 
the people were Irish by birth and Catholic by 
religion. At first they had everything their own 
way and chased the English Protestants from their 
homes. James himself came to Ireland with 
foreign troops and besieged the walled town of 
Londonderry, where many of the English Protest- 
ants and the supporters of William III had taken 
refuge. The inhabitants stubbornly defended 
themselves for 105 days. Th^y held out through 
long weeks of starvation in which they lived on 
the flesh of horses and dogs, and on handfuls of 
meal which were doled out with jealous care. At 
the end of that time, three vessels laden with 
provisions succeeded in breaking the boom which 
had been placed by the enemy across the river 
Foyle, on which the town stood, and as soon as 
these had reached the city, the besiegers sullenly 
retired — July 30, 1689. 

In the meantime William himself crossed over 
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to Ireland and defeated James at the battle of the 
Boyne — July i, i6go. James fled to France and 
after some more fighting the remainder of his army 
surrendered at Limerick. Most of them went over 
to France and entered the 'French service. 

]^\)r many years after this the Protestants 
ruled in Ireland. There was a Parliament in 
Dulilin, entirely in the hands of the Protestants, 
and from time to time they made laws which 
reduced the Catlndics to a position of mere serfs. 

Scotland and Ireland had been ])rought under 
War with control. The guiding motive of 

Louis XIV. W illiam’s life, however, was oppo- 

sition t(; I^'rance. l"or twenty years he ha.d been 
doing his best to ])reak down the power of Louis 
XIV of France. He had accepted England’s 
imitation, because he hoped to use her strength 
against the ]M*ench. Louis was helping James so 
persistently to regain the English throne that 
almost all Englishmen were ready to fight for 
William. For nine years William fought against 
the French King. He did not do very well and 
his wars in the Netherlands were one series of 
defeats. But William, who was always cool on the 
battlefield, had a wonderful power of rallying 
his forces after they had been beaten, and 
the French gained little but the name of victory 
from their successes. At sea he did better and 
won, in 1692, a complete victory over the ITench at 
the battle of La Hogue- At last, peace was macE 
in 1697 at Ryswick. As one of the conditions. 
Louis XIV promised to recognize the new state of 
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affairs in England. 

All these wprs had an important result for 

hhiHand. They cost a e;rcat deal 
National Debt. , t- .1 t 

ot money, isven the heavy taxes 

which Parliament |G;-ranted did not suffice. Conse- 
quently it allowed the Kine;- to borrow money from 
any one who would lend it at interest. The interest 
had to be paid yearly till the loan was repaid- 
This was the beginning* of the National Debt which 
has now grown to an enormous amount. 

Another thing that came into existence during 

System of Party ''eion. was the system of 

Government. Party Government. After his re- 

turn from the war in the Netherlands, William 
discovered that the House of Commons was a little 
out of temper, because he had not done well in the 
war. The chief ministers at this time were taken 


from both the Whig and Tory parties, and 
whichever party happened to be stronger grew 
troublesome when it did not approve what was 
done by the King's ministers. A way out of the 
difficulty was suggested to him. He might choose 
his ministers, the ' Cabinet ' as they are called, 
from whichever party had a majority in the House 
of Commons. This system has continued ever 
since. If the ministers cannot persuade a majority 
of the members to vote with them, they resign ; 
and the King calls upon some of the other party 
to take their place. This was the beginning of 
Party Government. 

Queen Mary died of small-pox in 1694. The 
English had always loved her, so winning were her 
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ways and so charming her manners. She had done 
much to smooth the work of government; while 
Wdlliam was disliked for being reserved and im- 
sociable. Now people looked upon him as more of 
a stranger than ever. It is significant that the years 
after her death were characterised by a number of 
plots in favour of James, Jacobite* jilots as they 
were called. In 1695, ilham won a success 
against the French and gained a short-lived ])opu- 
larity. A Loyal Association was formed for his 
protection. Hut he was still far from being popular, 
■and even the satisfactory peace (Peace of Ryswick 
in ibp/) with which he finished his struggle against 
France, could not make him so. By this treaty 
Louis acknowledged William as King of England 
and Anne as his successor. 

William and Mary had no children. In 1701 

Act of Settle- Duke of Gloucester, the 

i^ent. only surviving child of Princess 

Anne, and it was thought necessary to nominate 
Annebs successor. In June 1701, Parliament drew 
up the Act of Settlement. Princess Anne was to 
be the next sovereign, and if she died childless 
the crown was to descend to Sophia of Hanover, 
the Protestant grand-daughter of James I, and 
after her to her descendants. 

In hehruary 1702, William was riding at 
Hampton fa)urt, when his horse stumbled over a 
mole hill. William fell and broke his collar bone. 
He did not want to die, for he felt that he had 


♦From the Latin word for James, which is Jacobus. 
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not finished the work he wanted to do. The War 
of the Spanish Succession of which we shall soon 
make a study, had begun by this time. ' Now that 
this great new prospect is opening before me, I d'o 
wish to stay here a little longer,' he said. But this 
was not to be. On March 8, William died. 
James had just died in France and Louis promised 
to support his son James III in spite of his promises 
to William at the treaty of Ryswick. 

We must think of William as a great man in 

Character and liistory. True, he had failed to 
Work of please the English. He was a 

William. cold, harsh, stern man and did not 

readily make friends. He had bad health and this 
made him petulant at times. But he had a purpose, 
and for that he worked with patience and per- 
severance. It was to bridle the ambition of Louis 
and thus keep up the balance of power. Before 
he died, he had raised England to a position which 
she had not enjoyed since the days of Cromwell. 


QUEEN ANNE. 


1702- 1714. 

After William's death Anne came to the throne 
in accordance with the provisions of the Bill of 
Rights. She was sincerely religious and was in 
many ways a good and alniable woman, though 
rather weak in character. For a long time she 
was almost entirely under the influence of John 
Churchill and his wife, Sarah. They were made 
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Duke and Duchess of Marlborough at the corona- 
tion. Sarah had been her friend ever since Anne 
was a girl, and by her superior cleverness had 
made her do anything she wanted. Even after Anne 
had become Queen she and the Duchess called each 
other “ Mrs. Morley ” and Mrs. h'reeman just 
to show there was not much difference of rank 
between them. 

Anne had married George, Prince of Denmark, 
a man of no character or influence. The Queen 
bore fifteen children, one dying after another. The 
little Duke of Gloucester died in 1700 at the age 
of eleven and he was the longest lived of them all. 

John Churchill had distinguished himself as air 
exceedingly brave soldier. He had put down 
Monmouth’s rebellion and he had been William’s 
best General in the Netherlands. William saw 
what a clever man he was and made him Karl of 


Marlborough. But he never trusted him, for 
Churchill used also to keep up a friendshij) with 
James II. Towards his end, William’s attitude 
became more favourable for, at that time, he saw 
in Churchill the one man who could carry on the 
war against Louis XIV. 

One of the great events of Queen Anne’s reigir 


War of the 

Spanish 

Succession. 


is the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. To understand this we must 


go back to the reign of William III, for the 


causes of this war lie in his reign. The Peace of 


Ryswick had not really put an end to hostilitie.s 


jj^tween England and France. A fresh trouble- 
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ail invalid and it was expected that he vv^ould soon 
die. He had no children. There were three 
candidates for the throne, one of whom was 
Philip, orandson of Louis XIV of France. William 
did not care much what their claims were, but he 
did not waiiit a grandson of the King of Fhaance 
Avlio was already so powerful to rule over the 
vast Spanish dominions. Louis w'as not anxious 
to go to wair again and William succeeded i)y what 
are known as the I’irst IHrtition Treaty and the 
Second Partition dTeaty in arranging that Philip 
should inherit only a pari of Charles' dominions. 

When t 4 iarles of Spain died in 1700, it was 
found that he had left his kingdom undivided to 
the French Prince, Philip. Louis accepted the 
inheritance for his grandson and set aside the 
Partition ITeaties. To William this came as a 
shock; all his life he had worked hard to prevent 
the lu'ench King from becoming too powerful and 
now it seemed to him, he had absolutely failed. 
He was anxious to make war on Louis, but the 
Tories had a majority in the I louse of Commons 
and they would not back him up. A Grand 
Alliance between England, Holland and Austria 
was signed in 1701. The Allies bound themselves 
to see that France and Spain should never be ruled 
by one and the same king. Ivngland, however, 
had no enthusiasm for the war. At last news 
arrived which roused ILigland. In September 1701, 
Janies II died in IC'ance and Louis acknowledged 
liis son as James III of England. At once all 
Fmgland was filled with anger, for they could not 
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tolerate a l^rench king dictating to them who 
should 1;e their king, ddie whole country rallied 
enthusiastically to William, and resolved that lujuis 
should pay the full penalty for his arrogance 
William found no difficulty now in providing for 
war. He summoned a new Parliament which 
voted men and money. Preparations went (ui 
apace, hut the King was not destined to see the 
harvest few, as we have seen, he died of a fall from 
his horse on March tS, 1702 and Anne became 
Queen. 

The Queen, as we have learnt, was entirely 
under the intlnence of the Duke of M a>rlf)orough 
who knew he could do what he liked. 11 is great 
wish was to begin war against Louis as soon as 
possible and to show to the parties of the Grand 
Alliance that he was quite as eager for war as 
W illiam had been. War was formally declared 
against France in May 1702. Marlborough was to 
be the Commander-in-chief of the luiglish and 
Dutch land forces. Prince luigene of Savoy, a 
brave soldier and a friend of M arlliorough, was put 
in charge of the Austrian forces. 

Now it was not an easy thing to make several 
Battle of princes work together, for each 

Blenheim. wanted the maximum gain for his 

own country with the minimum of cost and troulile. 
Marlborough took some towns from the French, 
but on the whole, the war went well for Louis 
XIV, who felt so hopeful that he decided to send 
an army to take Vienna. Marlborough saw what 
the French meant to do. He was in the Nether- 
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lands with his army, but he boldly set off to march 
all the way to Bavaria to stop the French on their 
way to vdcnna. There his English and Dutch 
armies joined the Austrian forces under Eugene. 
The combined army came up with the French 
forces near Blenheim on the Danube. (August 
13, 1704). The French were utterly defeated. 

This disaster shattered their power in Germany. 
After this battle Marlborough won further great 
victories in the Netherlands, the chief of which 
were Ramillies (1706), ( )udenardc (1708), and 
Malplaquet ( 1709). 

All this time fighting was going on at sea. 
A few days ])cfore the battle of Blenheim, another 
event not less famous took place in Spain, where 
also the yXllies were fighting. This was the capture 
of the rock of Giliraltar by Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Rooke. It has remained a British posses- 
sion ever since and commands the entrance to the 
^Mediterranean and the route to India. 

The people, particularly the Tories, were now 
Treaty of getting tired of the war and were 

Utrecht, 1713 . anxious for peace. Marlborough 

had always been a Tory. But seeing that his old 
friends would not support him he had gone over 
to the other side. The Whigs commanded a 
majority for a time, but now arose a cry against 
the W hig ministry which the people thought was 
not justified in fighting other people’s battle for 
such a long time. People said Marlborough was 
prolonging the war for his own glory. Queen 
Anne, too. wanted to get rid of the Duke for she 
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had got tired of the overbearing ways of the 
Duchess. In 1710 a new election took place and 
the Tories got a majority. Marlborough was 
driven from office. The fir^ t thought of the new 
ministry was to make peace with I'rance. In 1713 
peace was made by the Treaty of Utrecht. Philip 
was to remain King of Spain. England got Uib- 
raltar and several other colonies of France and 
Spain. ITance agreed to acknowledge Anne as 
the lawful yueen. 

But before all this took place, a great thing 

Union with happened at home. England 

Scotland, 1707 . and Scotland were united into one 
kingdom to he known as Great Britain. Since 
James I became King of Kngia.nd they had had 
the same king, hut different parliaments. The 
union effected by Cromwell was based on force 
and did not last long. William III had wished to 
make the two kingdoms one, hut died before he 
could do so. By an 7 \ct of Parliament known as 
the Act of Union (1707) the two kingdoms became 
one and had oidy one Parliament---the Icnglish and 
Scots still sit together in Ijoth the Rouses at 
Westminster. 

This enabled the Scots to send their goods 
across the Border free of duties and to trade with 
the colonies on equal terms with the English. 
Phough at first the Union was not popular, it 
united the peoples of the two countries into one 
nation and the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrews blended to form tlie Union Jack. 
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In 1714 the question of succession was raised. 
The Queen was in bad health and Sophia,. 
Elect ress of Hanover, had died. Lord Bolingbroke, 
the leader of the new d'ory pcirty, was anxious to 
bring back the Pretender, as the son of James was 
called. JEit before he could do anything the 
Queen died. The Pretender moreover l)eing a 
Roman Catholic had very little chance- (jcorge. 
son of the Electress vSophia, who was a Protestant, 
was ])roclaimed Ceorge I. 

The reign of Anne is famous in English history 
for the number of great writers — l)oth in prose and 
verse — who flourished at that time. Among the 
best known are Swift, the author of Gulliver’s 
Travels, Addison who founded the Spectator, and 
Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE HANOVERIAN PERIOD 

GEORGE I 
1714— 1727 

George I was fifty-four years of age when 
he came to the throne. He was honest and well- 
meaning, but rather dull and uninteresting. He 
did not know a word of English — in fact, he was 
too old to learn new things ; and cared more for 
his Electorate of Hanover than for England or her 
people. From what we have read of English 
history it must be clear that no sovereign could 
hope to be popular among the English who was 
not dignified in appearance and thoroughly English 
in speech, habits and outlook on life. In spite of 
all that William III did for England, he was so 
unpopular that he once threatened to leave England 
and go back to his Dutch subjects. George I could 
not, consequently, be a very popular king. The 
English people put up with him because he was a 
Protestant and his rival a Roman Catholic who 
would not, even for the sake of the English crown, 
be persuaded to change his faith. We have already 
seen that, in spite of the Act of Settlement 1701, 
Bolingbroke was in correspondence with James the 
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Pretender and it was only because Queen Anne 
died before his plans were matured that George I 
was able to ascend the throne without a struggle. 

As it was, the Jacobites were not willing to 
sit idly by and let George I rule without an appeal 
to arms. They counted among their numbers all 
the Roman Catholics, almost all the Tory leaders 
and many of the Scots, not liecaiise the Scots had 
any grudge against George I, but because the 
Union of 1707 was not popular among them and 
they were willing to stir up trouble even without 
sufficient excuse. The King of France (Louis 
XIV), too, favoured the cause of James, partly 
because the Stuarts were Roman Catholics and 
partly because he hated England on account of 
his losses in the recent wars* 

George I had lieen just a year on the throne. 
« T^-r , when in 1715 the Highlanders rose 
under the Earl of Mar and the 
English Jacobites under the Earl of Derwentwater 
and Mr. Forster, hor the first few days the rebels 
were successful but the rising was ill-timed and 
ill-organized. On one and the same day November 
13, 1715 two battles were fought, one at Preston 
where the Jacobites were defeated and the other 
at Sheriffmuir where each side claimed a victory. 
By the time the Pretender landed in Scotland 
(January 1716) all was over and he had to go back 
to France together with the Earl of Mar. Even 
if he had landed earlier it is doubtful if he would 
have had a chance of success. Louis XIV of 
France whose help would have been of material 
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advantage to him had, in the meantime, died and 
been succeeded by a young boy of ten Moreover, 
it was easy to collect an army of Highlanders but 
it was not easy to keep them together, for, after 
a few successes they melted away. Lastly, James 
himself was not a good leader. He l)elieved that 
'he had been Ixirn under an unlucky star and 
vvould ne\'cr come to his own ^hgain.’ By March 
iyi6 this rebellion, the ‘ l^hfteen ’ as it is called in 
history, was a thing of the past, l^'orster escaped 
but the Iw'irl of Derwentwater was executed. The 


Highlanders were partly disarmed. 

(ieorge 1 did not know^ English and his 


The Prime 
Minister. 


ministers did not know Herman. 
J->esides, lie took very little interest 


in Ihigiish {)()litics. One impc^rtant result of this 
was that he cecsed to attend the meetings of his 
c:ibinet and left everything to be managed l>y his 
ministers. At such meetings his place was taken 
by a minister who came to Ijc called the Prime 
Minister, though the term did not come into use 
in (official documents till 1878 . No sovereign has, 
since his time, attended these meetings and thus 
the struggle between the King and the Parliament 
which began in the time of James I ended in a 
decisive victory for the latter. From this time 
forward the history of England is not so much 
the history of her Kings as the history of move* 
ments under the direction of her Prime Ministers. 
George 11 once said, In England the Ministers 
are Kings.” 
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For some time past English trade had been 

The South Sea '“‘greasing by leaps and bounds. 
Company. In 1711 a com])any called the 

South Sea Company was formed with the object 
of trading with the South Seas or the Spanish 
Colonies of South America just as the East India 
Company had been formed with the o 1 )ject of 
trading with the East Indies. In 1720 the 
Directors of this Company offered to take over 
the Nationr.l Debt, that is, they induced the 
people to exchange their Government Stocks for 
shares in this Company. Believing that the 
Government was connected with it, the people 
were anxious to buy these share*^ and soon the 
value of a share of £100 rose to £1,000. Follow- 
ing its example many other companies were started, 
some with the object of doing honest business but 
others mere^.y to rob people of their money. One 
such company was started for importing Spanish 
donkeys into England, another for making a wheel 
which should have perpetual motion, still another 
for turning mercury into a solid metal. Yet people 
instead of laughing at such mad schemes readily 
subscribed to them and a great manv sold all their 
estates to buy shares in these companies. The 
South Sea Company, in its own interest, had to 
expose some of these l)ogus companies ; but the 
exposure brought about its own ruin. In the first 
place, it is evident that, when the value of a share 
of £100 has risen to £r,ooo, a dividend of 50 per 
cent, will come down to 5 per cent. As a matter 
of fact the Company paid a dividend of 7 per cent. 



The south Sea Bubble, 
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or 8 per cent, which meant only 7 per cent, or 
*8 per cent, for those who had paid £r,ooo for a 
share. Besides, when a general panic sets in, 
people do not distinguish between a sound and 
an uiLsonnd concern. In 1913 when the Peoples’ 
Bank of India, Limited, failed in the Punjab some 
of the ])eople withdrew their money even from 
the Post Office Scoing Bank! In England when 
these bogus comjianies failed, the shareholders of 
the South Sea Company, too, were as eager to sell 
their shares as they had l)een to buy them l)efore. 
The value of a sha.re fell as ra])idly as it had risen, 
and thousands of people were ruined. (.)ne of J.he 
ministers died of the shock, another committed 
suicide. So the wS^nith vSca JUibble, as the Company 
came to l)e called, burst. 

In their rage the ruined ])eople demanded the 

_ dismissal of the ministers who, 

Robert Walpole. ^ u* 

they thought, were a party to ihis 

fraud. It has been the good fortune of England 

that at such critical moments a man appears who 

saves the situation. The man of the hour ^'^as 

Robert Walpole. 

This man had already been a minister but 
having quarrelled with his colleagues had gone out 
of office. He was known to have a very good 
head for hgures and the people believed that if 
anybody could save the country it was he. So, 
in 1/21, Walpole became the head of the new 
ministry. He took measures so that the share- 
holders got one-third of their money back. 
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Robert Walpole was neither a scholar nor 
an orator, hut he was a keen man 
His policy. luisiness who knew how to 

mana^'e the 1 louse of Commons. He was the first 
Prime Minister, thoui^h he never called himself by 
that name. To kee]) himself in power, he employ- 
ed only second-rate men as his colleagues and 
el))o\ved out all brst-rate men. In fact, he loved 
power so much that, when he found that the 
nation pressed for a measure of which he did not 
approve, rather than resign, as is the usual practice, 
he would yield to popular clamour. His chief 
failing, however, was that he cimtrolled the House 
of C^)mmons by means of l.)ribes. The members of 
the Parliament, in those days, were different from 
what they arc now. [n’rstly, they were not truly 
representati\ e of the peo|)le, as we shall sec later 
on, secondly, they were self-seeking men who 
wanted jobs for themselves and their friends and 
relative>. Walpole believed that every man had 
his price and that he could, I^y paying it, keep 
the blouse of Commons in effective control. In 
those days the proceedings of the Parliament were 
not published amd nobody knew how a member 
had \ oted. These corrupt practices were therefore 
prevalent to a degree which would not be tolerated 
to-day. 

It must, however, be said to the credit of 
Walpole that though he loved power for himself 
and would resort to questionable means to retain 
it. he used that power for the sole good of hi? 
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country and took nothing for himself except his 
own salary. The following four features of his 
policy are worthy of mention. 

(1) rie sought to secure the Hanoverians on 
the throne, as he thought that his own fortunes 
were bound up with those of that house. 

(2) He was anxious that all jiower should 
be transferred from the House of Lords to the 
House of Commons. 

(3) He avoided changes, grand schemes, and 
new laws. His motto was, “ Let sleeping dogs lie.’* 

(4) He loved peace at home and abroad. 

He did not want to involve England in continental 
wars. In 1733 war in Europe, called 

the War of the Polish Succession, and Walpole 
could say with pride that, though fifty thousand 
men had been killed in one year, not one of them 
was an Englishman. 

GEORGE II 
1727 — 1760 

Walpole had been in power only for six years 
when George I died and was succeeded by his son, 
George IL George H, like his father, was a 
thorough German, but he could speak English 
fairly well and took more interest in English 
affairs than his father. He passionately loved his 
wife. Queen Caroline, and it "vas because of her 
great influence over him that he kept Walpole in 
office, though at first he did not like him personally. 
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Walpole loved power and did everything to 
keep the House of Commons under control, but, 
naturally, he had opponents. Those intelligent men 
whom he had turned out of office simply ])ecause 
he did not like to share his power with anyone 
who ccnild not 1)e friendly to him. lueii among 
those whom he sought to win over 1)y bribes, there 
were some who did not like him because he did 
not give them enough money. l>esides, there were 
men who were opposed to him because he gained 
his ol)ject ])v ])ribery. Prominent among these 
were the Pov Patriots ” with Ihtt, who afterwards 
i)ccame Prime Minister, at their head. 

So long as his (!])])onents u'ere the members 
of the Parliament he did not mind it at all. But 
now came a time tvhen he found tha.t tlie w'hole 
nation was arrayed against him. 

The Peace of IBrecht (1713) |)ermitted Png- 

War of Jenkins’ to scud one ship a year to 

Ear, 1739. tracle with the Spanish (. ohmies of 

South America. This privilege w'as, liOtvever, 
abused by the b'nglish merchants. t)ne ship 
W'Ould lie at anchor in the harbour, but many 
others hovered al)out in the distance. In the 
night, tliis ship in the har])our was tilled again and 
again with goods from the other ships. Naturally, 
the St)anirrds resented this and pumdhed the 
English sailors wdiencver they fell into their hands. 
One sea captain, Jenkins, brought one of his ears 
wrapt up in cotton wool to the Parliament and 
declared that it had been cut off by the Spaniards 
who had also insulted his King and country. 
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‘‘What (lid you do?’’ asked the meuu/ers. “I 
commended my soul to God and my cause to my 
country,” replied he. Many people disbelieve this 
story to this day and are of opinion that Jenkins 
lost his ears in the pillory in England hut the 
opponents of Walpole took up his cause and stirred 
up the whole country. In these days a minister 
will resign when he finds that he has lost the 
confidence of the nation. l>ut \\ alpole could no 
more part with power than a miser with money. 
Much against his will he declared war on Spain in 
1730. W hen the Church hells rang he exclaimed, 
“ They may ring the bells now, before long they 
will he wringing their hands.” 

Now, W alpole neither liked warfare nor knew 
The War of iiHich about it. Consec|uently this 

the Austrian wall* was not carried on wdth 

Succession. sufficient vigour. In December 

T73(p the Isnglish took Porto Pello near the 
Isthmus of Panama, but two years later they failed 
to take the neighbouring town of Carthagena. 
This waar with Spain soon merged into a bigger 
war, called the Whar of the Austrian Succession, 
which involved many countries of Europe. The 
Emperor Charles VI of iVustria had gcU the consent 
of these countries t(j a document, called the 


Pragmatic Sanction, by which he wanted to leave 
all his dominions to his daughter IMaria Theresa. 
But as soon as he died (1740) Prussia, Erance, 
Spain and Bavaria waantcd to share his territories 
am(')ng themselves. IVussia seized Silesia wuthout 
even so much as a formal declaration of w^ar. 
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England took the side of Austria. 

In T742 Walpole was openly blamed both for 
mismanaging the naval war with Spain and for 
not sending sufficient help to Maria Theresa. His 
chief supporter Oueen Caroline had died in 1737 
and now his followers also deserted him one by 
one. He was ol)liged to resign l)ut was raised to 
the peerage as l^Hrl of Orford and was granted an 
annual pension of £4,000. Thus we see, that the 
Parliament was now the strongest power in the 
country. J'\)rmcrly, the only way to get rid of an 
unpopular minister was to impeach him. P)Ut now 
the loss of office was considered sufficient. 

In the war George himself led his army to 
victory at Dettingen in ^743. It is said that his 
horse took fright and was taking him to the enemy’s 
lines. With difficulty he controlled it and getting 
down said, “ Now I am sure 1 *^hall not run away.” 
This was the last battle in which an English King 
took the held. In 1745, however, the Duke of 
Cumberland, the second son of George, was de- 
feated at Eontenoy in the Netherlands by the 
French, helped by a brigade of Irish Catholics. 

In India, the East India Companies of both 

Anglo-French i^ngland and iM-ance fnught with 
Wars in India. each other in the Carnatic. At 
hrst Dupleix, the French Governor, induced the 
Nawab of the Carnatic not to permit the rival 
companies to light, but when French help arrived, 
he took Madras. The English attacked Pondi- 
cherry but failed to take it. 
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This war encouraged the .Jacobites to make 

another attempt to recover the 
The Young . i 

Pretender. throne for the Pretender. The 

ilanoverians had been on the throne for thirty- 

one years and had consideral)ly strengthened their 

position l)ut the people of Scotland had not yet 

been reconciled to the Union, and though they 

cared little for the Popish Pretender they cared 

less for the Hanoverian George, especially on- 

account of the ruinous war now going on. In July 

1745 Charles Julward, tlic son of James, landed in 

Scotland. Unlike his father, he was handsome and 

dashing, and soon won the hearts of the simple 

Highlanders who affectionately called him Bonnie 

Prince Charlie. In September he marched upon 

Edinliurgh whence he proclaimed his father King 

of Great Britain. In the same month he defeated 

an English army at Prestonpans and then invaded 

England. The English people looked on at his 

bare-footed Highlanders but did nothing for or 

against him. AA’hen he reached Derby he heard 

that an I'higiish army of thirty thousand men were 

preparing to attack him. Some people believe to 

this day that if he had only marched on to London 

he would have succeeded in driving out George II, 

at least for a time. But his advisers lost heart 

and, against his will, he gave orders for a retreat. 

At Falkirk an English army overtook him but was 

defeated. Now the Duke of Cumberland (who had 

been defeated at Fontenoy) took the command. 

In 1746 was fought the last battle on British soil, 

at Culloden Moor. In this Charles Edward (called 
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the young Pretender by the English) was com- 
pletely beaten and had to tlee in disguise. A price 
of thirty thousand pounds was set upon his head 
but such was the affectionate regard in which he 
was held that, though many poor people knew of 
his whereabouts, not one l^etrayed him. It is also 
said that, for three weeks, he was with a band of 
robl)ers who concealed him from his pursuers and 
gave him the best of their food. Disguised as a 
servant of a lady Flora Macdonald, he at last 
reached the coast where a Jd'cnch ship that had 
been sent there on purpose took him to l^d'ance. 
In history this rebellion is known as the ’45.’' 
It was a much more serious affair than the ’15 
because the rebels had a real leader at their head. 
Some years later the young Pretender paid a secret 
visit to England but he found that his cause was 
now quite hopeless. As a result of this rebellion 
the Feudal System in the Highlands was broken 
up and the people w'ere disarmed. But the Duke 
of Cumberland behaved with such brutality that 
he earned the nickname of the Butcher.'’ 

The War of the Austrian Succession was 
brought to a close by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) which restored all the conquests that had 
been made. Prussia, however, retained Silesia. 

In 1752 occurred an event which shows how 
Reform of the i^fiorant the general run of 
Calendar. Englishmen were in those days. 

From the days of Julius Caesar the year had 
consisted of 3657} days, that is, a day was added 
to Felwuary every fourth year. But the earth 
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makes one revolution in a little less than 365^ 
days, that is, the Calendar got a bit behind the 
actual year. In 1580 Pope Gregory XIII dis- 
covered the error, set it right, and introduced the 
New Style in the Catholic countries. England, 
however, did not adopt it because it had come 
from the Pope. By 1752 the difference had grown 
to If days; so, when the Parliament enacted that 
September 3, 1752 should be called Septeml)er 

14, 1752 there were riots, since the people 

thought the Government wanted to cheat them of 
their wages or i r days of their lives. It was also 
decided that the new year should begin on 
January i, instead of March 25, as heretofore. 
According to the New Style a year divisible ])y 4 
consists of 366 days except a century 3^ear which 
must be divisible by 400 to lie a lea]) year. Now 
the error amounts to a few seconds in a century. 
Russia and Greece are the only countries in 
Europe which have not adopted this New Style. 
In India there is a movement among the Hindus 
and the Parsis to reform their res])ective calendars. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle Erance and 
England were at peace with each other in luirope 
for eight years, but in India and America their 
forces were fighting. In India, since the two East 
India Companies could not fight on their own 
account, they took the sides of the rival claimants 
to the thrones of Hyderabad and the Carnatic. 
This war went on with varying success till, in 
1756, Dupleix was recalled in disgrace. At this 
time, Clive came into prominence by his heroic 
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defence of Arcot. 

This irregular warfare came to an end in one 
The English country only to begin in another, 

and French in In America both the English and 
North America. French had planted their 

colonies. At this time the English possessed 13 
colonies along the seaboard to tlie east of the 
Alleghany mountains, and the French possessed 
what is now called the province of Quebec and 
some territory near the mouth of the Mississippi 
called r.ouishina. Just as Dupleix sought to drive 
away the British and establish a FTench Fhnpire 
in India; similarly, the Marquis de la Galissoni6*e, 
the French Governor of Canada, (1747 — 1749) 
sought to drive out the British from America. 
Just as the Fh'ench had trained the Indian sepoys 
in India, similarly they used the American Indians 
in their war with the English in America. In the 
end, however, the French as a political power were 
driven out both from India and America. 

In 1749 the Marquis de la Galissonniere sent 
one of his lieutenants to establish posts in the 
Ohio valley. He went down the river and took 
possession of the territory by fixing tin plates to 
the trees, inscribed with the royal arms of France. 
In 1753 the Marquis Duquesne, another French 
Governor, sent out an expedition which cut roads 
through the forests and built forts at important 
points. The English felt that the success of the 
French designs meant that they should be entirely 
wiped out of the continent of America or, at least, 
their colonies would not expand beyond the 
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Alleghany iiioniitains. In 1754 an expedition was 
sent under George Washington (who afterwards 
became the first President of the United States 
of America) against the im^st im])ortant French 
post, h'ort DiujueMie, at the junction of the two 
branches of the Ohio. George Washington, was, 
howefer. taken ])risoner though released shortly 
afterwards. In 1755 ‘Oiother expedition was sent 
under M ajor-( ieneral Braddock, but this time, too, 
the English were am])ushed by the combined 
J^fi'ench and American Indian forces ind had to 
retreat with terrible losses. 

But now formal war had been declared between 

England and France called the 
The Seven ,, -r^ 

Years’ War. Seven Years War. Ever since 

the peace of Aix-la-Chcipelle in 
1748, ALaria Tlieresa had brooded over the loss 
of Silesia to Prussia. In 1756 France, Saxony, and 
Sweden joined her. To check the growing power 
of France, bhigland took the side of Prussia. 

This time, too, the war did not begin well. 
The French captured Minorca and Admiral Byng 
who was sent to recover it came l)ack without 
striking a blow, l ie was, however, courtmartialled 
and shot in 1757 ‘ to encourage the other ca])tains ' 
as a Frenchman wittily said. The Duke of Cum])er- 
land was defeated by the Jo'cnch and forced to 
sign a convention at C'losterzeven by wdiich he 
allowed the French to occupy Hanover. In 
America, too, the Frencli were victorious every- 
where. In short it appeared as if the English would 
not only be driven out of America but would be 

bIO 
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invaded even in their own home in England. An 
English statesman at this time exclaimed, “ We are 
no longer a nation.” 

At this crisis William Pitt appeared to save 


William Pitt. 


his country, just as Walpole 
had saved her thirty-seven years 


before. But the contr;ist between the two great 


statesmen was very great. Walpole was a peace 


minister whose chief care was to keep England free 


from continental wars; Pitt was a war minister 


whose high aml^ition was t(.) extend the British 
Empire. Walpole used bribery to gain his ends; 
Pitt was one of the few statesmen of those days 
whose conduct was above reproach. Walpole was 
a matter-of-fact man of business; Pitt was an orator 
whose fiery speeches roused the people. “ Be one 
people/’ he cried when he became joint minister 
with the Duke of Newcastle, forget everything 
but the common welfare. J set you the example.’* 
As we have seen, Pitt and his ' Boy Patriots ’ had 
brought a])Out the fall of W alpole in 1742. He had 
faith in himself and in the Ihiglish nation. He is 
also reported to have said, “ I know I can save this 
country, and I know that nobody else can.” Soon 
after he came into |)ower (1757) the tide of Avar 
turned. In India, the battle of Wamdewash in 1760 
and the fall of Pondicherry in 1761 completely 
crippled the French power. In Europe, the British 
defeated the Erench at Minden and Admiral Hawke 
destroyed the French fleet in Quiberon Bay, near 
Brest, in 1759. I^tit, in luirope, Pitt did not pursue 
the war vigorously; his aim was to help Frederick 
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of Prussia with money so that the English might 
be better able to light the French in America. 

In 1758 Fort Diujiicsne was taken and renamed 
Pittsburg. In 1759 fought the most important 
battle of the whole campaign which tinally crushed 
the French power in America. In September of 
that year General Wolfe led his men to the heights 
of Abraham which commanded the city of Quebec. 
Montcalm, the b'rench General, saw that his only 
chance was to give battle. Both Wolfe and 
Montcalm were mortally wounded in the battle, 
but the linal victory lay with the English. The 
joint memorial to W olfe and Montcalm bears this 
inW'ription : — 

riieir valour gave them a united death, 
History has given them a united fame, 
Posterity a united monument. 

The Peace of Paris (1763) brought the Seven 

Peace of Paris, 

1763 . England gamed Ganada, Florida 

and Minorca. Pondicherry was restored to the 
French, but only as a trading station, independ- 
eiitiy of this war, Clive won the famous battle of 
Plassey in 1757 which laid the foundation of the 
British power in India. 



GEORGE III 


1760 — 1820 


While the Seven Years’ War was still going 

TTT i.- on George II died in 1760, His 
George III, his ^ 1 • 

character. son iM'edenck had died nine years 

earlier in 1751, so he was succeeded by his grandson 
George IIL George III was a very different man 
from his grandfather and great-grandfather. They 
were both thorough Germans, to whom Effigland 
was not a responsibility but a ])urden ; he was 
English l)y birth and education and ‘ gloried in 
the name of Briton.' They left everything to their 
ministers; he was resolved to rule as well as reign 
His ni»)ther’s constant maxim was (leorge, be a 
king,” and his tutor, too, had impressed the same 
lesson on him. He did not, like the Stuarts, claim 
the ‘ divine right of kings ’ but he took such steps, 

that, for a time at least, he enjoyed that right. 

Circumstances also hel])ed him. Since the days of 
Queen Anne England had 1 >een ruled by powerful 
W'hig families who controlled more tlian half the 
memliers in the Parliament and who bought up 

the rest of the votes whenever thev wanted to 

pass a bill. The Tories who had, ])y this time, 
given up all hope of the Stuarts’ return to England 
could wreak their vengeance on the Whigs by 
helping the King to break their power. They 
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could persuade the people that an absolute king 
was no worse than a few families wielding all the 
power. 

George III set about his task in right earnest 

raid employed all the tactics of 
George III tries ax- i i ^ , n 

to concentrate all ^ilpole to concentrate all power 

power in his own in his own hands. By bribes, by 

patronage, by setting minister 
against minister and jiarty against party, he created 
a grou]) in the Parliament called the ' King’s 
friends ’ with whose help he got everything done 
whether the cabinet liked it or not. 

If George 111 had been as wise as the Tudors, 
he might, indeed, ha\e changed the history of 
England. But he was neither fortunate in the 
choice of ministers, nor skilful in the handling of 
alTairs. The first ten years of his reign were spent 
in hnding a minister who would consent to be a 
tool in his hands, and during this period he changed 
ministers as many as six times. At last he appoint- 
ed Lnrd North who held office from 1770 to 1782. 

Idle efforts of George III to restore personal 
Popular were, quite naturally, resented 

resentment. by the nation. Wilkes, the editor 

of a newspa.per, criticised his speech after the 
Peace of Paris (1763) so severely that the Secretary 
of State issued a general warrant for the arrest 
of the authors, printers and publishers on a charge 
of libel against the King. Wilkes who of course 
was arrested, gained his freedom under the Habeas 
Corpus Act and prosecuted the Government for 
arresting a member of the Parliament and for 
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issuing a general warrant which did not give the 
names of the people to be arrested. In this he 
wrs successful but the Parliament prosecuted him 
for libel Several riots broke out, the rioters 
shouting ' Wilkes and Liberty.’ At the same time 
a large number of libels were published against 
the King and his mother and as many as 200 
printers were prosecuted. Before his case was 
decided, Wilkes fled to France, and, when he 
returned in 1769, he was again elected a member 
of the Parliament. The Government, however, 
imprisoned him for the libel. Again there were 
riots in London. The mob compelled the people 
to illuminate their windows in honour of Wilkes’ 
election. When Wilkes came out of the prison, 
the word ‘ Liberty ’ in letters three feet high blazed 
in front of the Mansion House- 

Another paper published a series of letters over 
the signature of Junius in which violent attacks 
were made on all men in pow^er. It is not definitely 
known who wrote those letters but it is generally 
believed that it was Sir Philip lo'ancis (afterwards 
dne of .the members of the Council of WCirren 
Hastings). The editor of this paper, too, was 
arrested, but the Jury that tried him found him 
guilty of printing and publishing only, not of libel. 
The support which Wilkes — a worthless man in 
private life — and this editor received from the 
people gives an idea of the extent of popular 
resentment against the King and his servile 
Parliament. 

In temperate language Edmund Burke, a 
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brilliant orator of the time, criticised the policy of 
the King in his 1)ook “ Thoughts on the Present 
Discontent.” Even in the Parliament itself a 
resolution was i)assed by the Commons in 1780 
that the in[]ueiice of the crown has increased, is 
increasing' and ought to be diminished.” The 
pe(of)le scored another victory over the Government 
in that they secured the right of publishing the 
proceedings of the Parliament. 

In (leading with tlie colonics it was the 

The American o!)siinacy of tlie King that lost 
War. America to lingland though, in 

this respect, his ministers and the J{ngland people 
must share the res])onsibility with him. 

In those days everv luiropean country believed 

, that the colonies existed for the 

The relations 1 r 

between the oeiieht of the mother-country, so 


Colonies and 
Mother-Country. 


laws were not infrequently passed 
which sacrificed the interests of 


the colonics to those of the mother-country. In 
Jsngland, also, laws were passed l)y which no goods 
could be sent from America to any foreign country 
and no goods could be sent from foreign countries 
to America without first passing through an 
English port or, at least, paying a heavy duty there. 

The American colonies were, however, founded 

The American who had left their 

People. countrv for conscience s sake and 

who were prepared to make any sacrifice for the 
sake of what they believed to be their inalienable 


rights. In later years they had received new settlers 
from other European countries, notably France 
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(which sent Huguenots) and Germany. New 
York, as we already know, was predominantly 
Dutch. This mixed population, thousands of miles 
away, could not hold their connection with England 
very dear So long as there was the danger of 
their being swallowed up hy the French colony of 
Canada, they kept ciuiet; now, when that danger 
was removed (1763), they loudly complained of the 
laws which hampered their trade- These laws, 
however, were not so oppressive in their actual 
working, since they required a strong and efhcient 
police to enforce them. In fact, these laws were 
evaded to such an extent that France received 
useful supplies from America during the Seven 
Years’ War, The English Government had so far 
taken so little interest in these colonists that they 
were allowed to develop their own nationality and 
their own form of Government — deitiocracy. After 


the Seven Years’ War the English Government 
thought that these trade regulations should be 
enforced and further, that the colonists should pay 
their share of the expenses of the Canadian War 
since it had mainly been fought on their behalf. 

So, in 1765, a Stamp Act was passed which 


The Stamp Act. 


required all legal documents in 
America to bear a stamp. The 


Americans who had so long been allowed to 


manage their own affairs resented this interference 


saying that since they had no representatives in 


the British Parliament, that body had no right to 
levy any taxes on them. They even went to the 


extent of boycotting all British goods. This cry 
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of No taxation without representation '' was very 
little understood in England where the Parliament 
was not, strictly speaking, representative of the 
people and yet the people had been accustomed 
to pay taxes. 

Only Pitt, who had by this time l)ecome the 
* . l^arl of Chatham, sympathised with 

Discontent. their point of view, ])ut on account 

of his bad health he was no longer an effective 
force in the country. As a result of strong agitation, 
in America the Sta.mp Act was repealed, but next 
year a new Revenue Act was passed imposing 
duties on tea and several other articles imported 
into America. At this the agitation was renewed- 
and even riots broke out. 


Lord North who came into power in 1770 


The Attitude 
of the British. 


removed all these taxes except 
the one on tea. Now it was not 


the amount of the tax that the colonists objected 
to, but the right of the British Parliament to 
impose any taxes at all. George III, on his side, 
was determined to be master of America and in 


this he was supported by his Parliament and the 
people who thought that the colonies existed for 
[heir good. For some time nothing untoward 
happened though the colonists steadily refused ta 
buy any tea. In this connection it should be 


remembered that England growas no tea and this 
tea was all imported by the laast India ('ompany. 
In 1773 Lord North passed an Act by which he 
alio wed tea to pass on to America without paying 
any duties at the British ports, but the import 
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duty at the American ports was continued. He 
hoped that the Americans would give up their 
boycott-of tea, now that it had become cheaper. In 
this he was mistaken. The Americans were as 


determined as ever not to allow any tea to come 
into their country. 

In December 1773 three ships laden with tea 

*15, arrived at Boston. A band of 

The Boston 

Tea Party ’—its Americans disguised as Red 
Consequences. Indians leaped on board, forced 

•open the chests, and threw the contents into the 
sea. This “ Boston Tea Party as it is called roused 
the indignation of the British Government who 
closed the port of Boston, annulled the charter 
of the colony of Massachussetts (of which Boston 
is the capital) and placed it under niartial law. 
The Americans, on their side, raised volunteers 
and collected large stores of ammunition to assert 
their rights by force of arms, if necessary. All the 
colonics except Georgia sent their representatives 
to the first Continental Congress at Philadelphia 
where they expressed their sympathy with Massa- 
-chussetts, and claimed their right of representation, 
self-taxation and local juries. This determined 
attitude of the colonists made the British Govern- 
ment revise their policy, and in 1775, Lord North 
proposed that any American colony that promised 
to support its own civil and military establishment 
should not be taxed by the British Government. 
But before this news reached America, hostilities 
‘had begun. 
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The first engagement took place on April 19, 
1775. The English Governor sent 
Hostilities begin. force (')f 800 to destroy a store 

of amnninition belonging to the colonists at 
Concord. At Lexington they were met ])y a 
resolute luind of farmers and mechanics. Though 
the Euiglish succeeded in destroying the store, they 
were repulsed with heavy loss. The colonists now 
chose George W’ashinglon (who had been captured 
at bort I)u(]uesne) as their leeder- It is said of 
him that he was ‘ first in peace, first in war and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ Before he 


took over charge the h'mglish army won a victory 
at Bunker’s Hill on June 17, 1775. This hill 
overlooks Boston and is of great strategic im- 
portance. The colonists occupied it and repulsed 
two attempts of the English army to dislodge them. 
The third time, however, they were driven out. 
This l)attle proved to the English that it would be 
a serious matter to sul)due the Americans, so they 
hired German soldiers. Indignant at this, the 
colonists resolved to throw off the English yoke, 
but, before they took this fateful step they sub- 
mitted a petition known as ^ the Olive Branch ’ in 
which they expressed their loyalty and desire for 
reconciliation. W hen this petition met with no 
response from George III, they issued their 
Declaration of Independence on July 4, 1776, 

ending with the following words: 

' We, the representatives of the United States 


The Declaration 
of Independence. 


of America, in Congress assembled 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
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the rectitude of our intentions solemnly pulilisb 
ana declare that these United Colonies are, 
and of right, ought to be. Free and Independent 
States.' 


France joins 
America. 


b'or some time the trained Fnglish soldiers 
were more than a match for the 
untrained American volunteers, 
but in 1/77 British army under General 

Burgoyne was forced to surrender at Saratoga. 
Even now it is doubtful whether the Americans 
would have come out successful in this struggle 
for freedom, l)ut after this ])attle the hh*ench who 
had not forgotten their defeats in the Seven hVars’ 
War entered the arena on behalf of America. The 
Earl of Chatham had foreseen that France would 
join America. He had done as much as lay in his 
power to induce his countr}nicn to conciliate 
America, but he could not liear the thought of 
America cutting off all connection with the mother- 
country. Weak with age and ill-health he came 
down to the Parliament on April 7, 177S to urge 
the members to bid defiance to their old enemy 
France and not to allow America to break away 
from England. But his speech was scarcely 
audilde. The Duke of Richmond made a weak 
speech in reply. The Earl of Chatham rose again, 
but fell down in a swoon. He was carried home 
where he died on May ii, 1778. 

In 1779 Spain joined France and laid siege to 
Gibrc.ltar. These events turned 

Spam joins 

America. the tide of the war. In T781 a 

British army under Lord Cornwallis (who after- 
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wards l)ccaine a Governor-CiLMieral in India) cut off 
1))' \\’ashin,^ton by land and a lu'ench licet by sea 
bad to surrender at Vorktowui. These disasters 
made Lord North very unpopular and he had to 
resign in i7<Sj. llis succt'ssors then beg;an to 
.arrange for ])eace. lUit Trance wanted Lengal and 
S])ain claimed (iibraltm* which the Lriti^h were not 
])repare(i to cede. I^'ortun. tely, in 1/(82, Admiral 
Rodney indicted a crushing defeat on the lo'ench 
^Vdmiral de Grasse who wars on his way to seize 
Janiaica in the W est Indies. 

Idle same ver.r Lord llowe wais sent to relieve 


The end of the ^ which had l)een gallantly 
War. defended for three years and Spain 

wais comjielled to raise the siege. \\ hen peace was 
signed in 1/(83, America gained her independence, 
Sptiin, Tdorida and Minorca, and bd'ance nothing, 
ddiis loss of America was more- than com- 


pensated for by a gam on the other 
Indian affairs, - , . , ^ Ti t ^ .1 

side of the wairld. In 1765 the 

year when the Stamp Act was passed the East 

India t'ompany got the right to collect the revenues 

of the three provinces (d* Lengal, Behar and 

Grissa — as important a step in the building up of 

the British Ihnpire in India as the Battle of Plassey 

idle seiwants of the (dimjiany, however, grossly 

abused their powers, ddiey not only cheated their 

Cdunpau)' b\' engaging in private trade, ])ut they 

o[)pressed the iieojile of India. In 1773 Lord 

North's Government jiasscd a Regulating Act to 

control the affairs of the East India Company 
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It is unnecessary to name all the successors of 

Lord North but two of them 
Fox and Pitt. deserve notice. The first was Fox- 

This man was a mixture of opposites; he severely 
criticised the policy of Lord North but accepted 
olfice with him in 1784. To the last he spoke in 
favour of the French revolutionists, yet joined the 
Ministry of All the dkilents in 1805 to carry on- 
war against them. He was heartily disliked by 
George ITT who kept him in office only so long* 
as he could not help it. The second man was the 
younger Pitt, the second son of the Earl of 
Chatham. This man had been trained in politics 
from his schoolboy days and wa.s not yet twenty- 
five when he ]:)ecame Prime Minister. He was not 
a man of extraordinary abilities, but he had a firm 
determination and people had implicit faith in him 
because he was the son of the Earl of Chatham. 
In fact, he was the only minister who could please 
both the King and the [)eople and who, for a time, 
made the King popular. His threefold aim was to 
reduce the National Debt, to lighten the taxes and 
to make the Parliament more representative of the 
people. P>ut an event happened which tlnvarted 
all his schemes. 

In England, the people had fought out their 

struggle with the Crown, the 

Condition o£ nobility and the Church. In 1215 
England and . / 1 • i-- t 1 ^ 

France compared. forced their King John to 

agree to the Magna Charta. In 
1267 they got their Parliament. In 1649 ft*ied 
their King Charles I and put him to death- For a 
time they tried the experiment of a republic but 
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had to restore monarchy. In 1688 they drove out 
their King- James II and during the Hanoverian 
period the sovereigns ceased to attend the meetings 
of the Cabinet. The Crown and the nol)ility in 
their mutual struggles for power had weakened 
each other and increased the power and importance 
of the peo])le. The Church too, in spite of the 
sacrifices of men like d'homas Ilecket, had finally 
to submit to the C'rown and to declare Henry VI H 
as its Supreme Head. The Reformation had 
thrown oil the Popish yoke. The people of Prance, 
■on the other hand, had not yet emerged from the 
Middle Ages as far as Government was concerned. 
They had still to bow down to the threefold tyranny 
of the despotic King, the haughty nobility and the 
intolerant C'hurch. In England, only the eldest son 
of a peer succeeds to his title, and all the other 
sons are commoners who mix freely with the 
•common people, in Pdxince every son of a noble 
was considered a noble and thus the number of 
nobles enormously increased. In England all had 
to pay the same taxes, in Prance only the common 
people had to pay taxes from which the nobles and 
the clergy were exempt. Since the number of 
nobles, that is. those who were exempt from the 
payment of any taxes increased, the burden of 
taxation fell more and more heavily on the common 
people. Moreover, the nobles and the clergy who 
owned most of the land did not live on their estates 
but spent their time and money in Paris and thus 
were quite out of touch and out of sympathy with 
their tenants. The lot of the common people was 
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very miserable, they had not a mill to grind their 
corn and not an oven to hake their bread. For the 
use of the mill and the oven they had to pay a 
heavy fee to their landlord. They had to pay a 
toll if thev used a road, crossed a bridge or entered 
a town* These tolls discouraged trade. The game 
laws" too, told heavily on the ])oor people. Peasants 
were not allowed to fence their fields against the 
wild boar, deer and other destructive animals lest 
the nobles should be obstructed in their hunting 
This miserable state of affairs was one of the causes 
of the failure of the French in their struggle against 
the English both in India and America. 

Bad as was the condition of France, it was 

France ripe for means so bad as that of some 

a revolution. other countries of Europe. But 
what made matters worse was that, in one respect, 
France was the equal of England or any other 
country in the world. She had produced brilliant 
writers and thinkers like Diderot, Voltaire and 
Rousseau who roused the people to a sense of their 
situation. Education was very common among the 
middle classes who began boldly to ask, '' Why 
should the common people alone pay all the taxes? 
Why should the nobles and the clergy be free? 
Why should there be a privileged and an unpri- 
vileged class ? ” So long as the French armies were 
victorious, as in the days of Louis XIV, the King 
could still command respect, but the defeats of the 
French in their recent wars with the English 
lowered the prestige of the crown. The establish- 
ment of the Independent Republic of America, too 
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set an example of what the French might and 
ought to do. 

In 1774 Louis XVI succeeded to the throne of 
Louis XVI France. He was well-meaning but 

succeeds to the weak and very much in the hands 
French throne. wife. There had been some 

bad harvests and he was anxious to do everything 
to alleviate the misery of his people but his selfish 
nobles would not allow him to take any practical 
step. 

The French had their Parliament called the 
Estates General, but its function was only to advise 
and petition the King. In England, we have seen 
that King Charles I tried to govern without a 
Parliament but had to summon one after ten years. 
In France, the kings were so independent of the 
people that, after 1614, the Estates General had 
not been called. 


In 1789 Louis XVI summoned the Estates 

, General. This body soon convert- 

National • 1 a 11 

Assembly. ed itself into a National Assembly, 

curtailed the powers of the King and drew up a 

body of rules for the government of the country. 

On July 14 of the same year a rumour spread 
The French that the Governor of the Bastille, 

Revolution ^ State prison in Paris, had been 

the Bastille. ordered to load his guns and direct 

them against the town. As happens on such 
occasions, the mob of Paris did not wait to verify 
the truth of the rumour, but stormed the building. 


set the prisoners at liberty and massacred the guard. 
The French Revolution had begun. 
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rhere was again a famine, and again a rumour 

Attack on the spread that the King had caused it 
royal palace. l)uying up all the grain in 

France, ddic mob of Paris, 20,000 strong, attacked 
the palace, slew the guard, and would have slain 
the King and the Ou.een had not the troops arrived 
in tinie to sa\'e them. 

The mol) thus driven out from the palace 
The King of camped outside and refused to 

France as a move unless the King and the 

prisoner. Queen went out with them, saying 

“ Where the King is, there the bread will l)e.” The 
King had to submit to this demand. The procession 
that accompanied him to another palace in the 
city was a strange one. In the front came a body 
of women ])caring aloft the heads of the slaughtered 
guard. Then came the troops with trains oi 
artillery followed by pikemen and pikewomen. 
Last came the royal party surrounded and followed 
by a crowd of singing, shrieking and howling 
women. The King was practically a prisoner in 
the hands of the Paris mob. In 1791 he and his 
Queen tried to escapes from Pd'ance, l)ut they were 
captured and brought back prisoners to Paris. 

The constitution drawn up by the National 
The French Assembly in 1789 broke down and 

King deposed. in 1792 the King was deposed. 
France was declared a republic and all lands were 
taken away from the clergy and the noI)ility. The 
people of France, like the Bolsheviks of our own 
day, believed that the people of other countries 
were as cruelly oppressed as they themselves, so 
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they preachecr their doctrines of ' Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity ’ and issued an appeal to the nations 
of Europe ‘ to rise up ag-ainst their o'overnnients 
and to receive the aid which France would g'ive/ 
On his side, Louis XVI had appealed to the 
Austria and kings of Europe who, for their 

Prussia declare own safety, sympathised with him. 

The French Austria and rrussia in- 

King executed. vaded France. Such was the 
enthusiasm of the revolutionists that though they 
had no experienced generals to lead them, they 
not only repulsed these attacks, but captured the 
Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) in 1792 where 
they established a republic. When it was discovered 
that Louis XVI was intriguing to recover his lost 
power he was tried and put to death in 1793. Nine 
months later his queen, Marie Antoinette, shared 
the same fate. 


All successful revolutions run pretty nearly 
the same course. There are poets, philosophers 
and preachers who bring it home to the people 
that they arc suffering from grievous wrongs. 
Poverty, famine or some other calamity drives them 
to desparation. All of a sudden they rise, carry 
everything before them, and destroy the old order. 
Then they are divided into two parties, the 
extremists who demand radical changes and the 
moderates who do not want to go too far. The 
men in power under the old order of things are, 
in the meantime, busy intriguing to regain their 
lost power. The moderate party sympathizes with 
some of their views. Naturally the extremists 
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think that these men arc betraying the cause of the 
revolution and take strong measures against all 
those whom they suspect of treachery to their 
cause. Tn Russia and Turkey in our own times 
many ])eoi)le have lost their lives in this way. 

in k'rance, after the execution of the King 
^ ;md tiie (.)ueen, there was a Reign 
Terror. of ITrror for al)out four years 

when every])ody suspected everybody else and 
nearly 19,000 people were executed. During such 
a ])eriod of anarchy the common people get tired 
of their revolutionary ideas and long for peace. So 
they welcome a military dictator who, at least, 
establishes peace and order. In England such a 
man wv'is Cromwell, in ICaance it was Napoleon. 
In our (.)wn day, Lenin and Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
assumed supreme powers in Russia and Turkey, 
respectively. 

In the beginning the haiglish people sympa- 
The English thized with the kd*ench. They 

towards the believed that France was following 

revolutionists. in their own footsteps. When the 
news of the fall of the Bastille reached England, 
box is reported to have said: “How much it is 
the greatest event that ever happened in the world 
and how much the best! ” Clubs were started in 
some parts of langland to discuss and spread 
revolutionary principles. But when the Reign of 
Terror set in, many people changed their altitude. 
1 he Paudiament in those days was controlled by 
ihe large landowners and the mercantile classes — 
people who are the last in the world to welcome 
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any change that removes inequality among men. 
The general appeal of the revolutionists to the 
nations of Europe to rise against 
Pitt alarmed. their governments alarmed Pitt. 

ETe laid aside his schemes for the reform of the 
Parliament, suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, 
forbade political m^^etings, imprisoned leaders of 
political clubs, and passed laws whereby undesir- 
able foreigners might be expelled from England 
and uttering words against the King’s authority 
was made j^umishalde as a grave offence. 

In Belgium which, as we have seen, the lA'ench 
captured in 1792, they wanted to make Antwerp 
their naval l)ase. Now Ehigland cannot afford to 
see Belgium in the hands of a strong hostile power. 
It has been said that ' he who holds Antwerp holds 
a pistol at the heart of England.’ The recent Great 
War was also 1 )rought on l)ecause Germany invaded 
Belgium whose neutrality England wanted to 
preserve. 

Pitt held the navy in readiness but did not 
declare war. After tlie execution of Louis XVI, 
however, the French ambassador was ordered by 
the British Government to leave England and so 
the E^rench declared war. 

For nine years England and France were at 


War with France. 


war with each other and other 
countries sometimes sided with 


the one, and sometimes with the other party. At 
one time England, Spain, Holland, Austria and 
Prussia formed a coalition against France. These 
allies were, however, unsuccessful. Though the 
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English were victorious at sea and on June i, 1794, 
called ‘ the Glorious ist of June/ Lord Howe the 
British admiral won a ])rilliant victory over the 
French near Brest, the French were everywhere 
victorious on land. They overran Italy and soon 
forced Holland, Spain and Prussia to desert the 
English and join them. This gave such advantage 
to the luiglish that they were able to conquer the 
Dutch possessions of Ceylon, the Cape of Good 
Ho|.)e and Malacca and the Spanish possession of 
Trinidad'. yVt this time Napoleon Bonaparte was 
rising to ])ower in France. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was not a Frenchman at 
T,, 1 <dl. He was a native of Corsica, 

Bonaparte. an Island that formerly belonged 

to Genoa but was sold to France in 1768 a year 
before Napoleon was born. The Corsicans were 
very indignant at this safe, because they felt that 
they had al^solutely no chance of winning back 
their freedom. Vov this reason Napoleon continued 
to hate France for a long time. It was during 
the period of the Revolution that he got an 
appointment in the army, and after he had won 
some victories he made up his mind that, hence- 
forth, he would fight for France and France alone. 
By sheer ability he rose to power till in 1798 he 
became the principal general of the French army. 
At this time Tippu Sultan was fighting the BMglish 
in India. He declared himself a citizen of the 
French Republic and sought the help of France to 
expel the Ivnglish 
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Napoleon went to Egypt with the object of 
pushing* on to India. It was he who first conceived 
the plan of connecting the Red Sea with the Medi- 
terranean l)y means of a canal, but his engineers 
wrongly reported to him that there was a difference 
of levels between the two seas, so the project was 
given np. Napoleon would have dealt a terrible 
blow to the power of England had he succeeded 
in his schemes, l)ut at this crisis Nelson saved the 
situation. 


Horatio Nelson, as a child, had given ample 


Horatio Nelson, 


jiromise of his future greatness. 
While only three or four years of 


age he strayed away from home and when he wais 
found his mother asked him : '' Did not fear drive 


you liome?'’ ‘Fear,’ said Nelson, “ Wdiat is 
fear. I never saw it,” Once, wEen he and his 
elder brother William were leaving for school after 
the Christmas vacation, they found that the road 
was very slippery on account of the ice- William 
was half inclined to stav at home and their father 


said, “ WEll boys, I trust to your honour, if you 
find the road impassable you may come back.” 
More than once William proposed to go back but 
bloratio urged him on saving: ” Remember, 
brother, our father has trusted to our honour.’" 
WEile still a boy he joined the navy and when he 
rose to be an officer he gave the following directions 
to the men under him: “Obey your superiors. 
Think every man your enemy who speaks ill of 
your King or country. Hate a Frenchman as you 
do the devil.” “ Frenchmen.” he declared on 
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another occasion ‘ My blood boils at the name of 
a Frenchman.” In 1797, when he was a captain, 
his admiral, Jervis, gained a victory over the 
Spanish fleet at the battle of St. Vincent and thus 
•prevented a combination of the Spanish and French 
fleets for an invasion of England. In 1798 he was 
sent in pursuit of Napoleon. For two months he 
could find no trace of the French fleet till he found 


The Battle of anchored at Aboukir Bay, near 

the Nile. the mouth of the Nile. Nelson 

put his ships between the hd'ench ships and the 
shore and thus destroyed them. It was during 
this battle of the Nile that a French ship — ‘ The 
Orient ’ — blew up and the famous Casabianca, who 
would not leave his post without his father’s word, 
perished. Napoleon was, now, cut off from France 
but he marched on to Syria, and laid siege to Acre. 
Here, too, he was defeated by the Turks helped by 
Sir Sidney Smith in 1799. The dreams of his 
Napoleon Eastern conquests were now 

becomes first shattered, and he hastened to 

hd*ance leaving his army in Egypt. 
Reaching J^h'auce he placed the government of 
P'rance under three consuls, himself becoming the 
■first consul. 


At this 
Irish affairs. 


stage Irish affairs claim attention. 
When George III came to the 
throne, the Irish had a Parliament 


of their own but only in name. All the laws passed 


by it had to receive the assent of the English 
Privy Council, and the British Parliament could 
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pass any laws for Ireland without any reference 
to the Irish Parliament. When the American War 
of Independence was g’oincf on, the Irish leader, 
Grattan, thought it a capital opportunity to extort 
concessions from hmgland. In 1780 all restrictions 
on Irish trade were removed, and in 1782 the Irish 
Parliament was made independent of the British 
Parliament. Still the Irish people, the majority of 
whom were Roman Catholics, were far from 
satisfied, because they could not become members 
of their own Parliannent. 


In 1794 they invited the hh'cnch to invade 

The Irish invite The French readily 

the French to accepted the invitation and set out 
invade Ireland. expedition to invade Ireland 

in 1796. But, as in the case of the Invincil)le 

Armada in the reign of Elizabeth, a severe storm 
came to the rescue of England. The French 
transports were blown away and the landing never 
took place. In 1798, however, the Irish themselves 
The Irish in rebellion but were defeated 

Rebellion. at the battle of Vinegar Hill. 

This led Pitt to think of uniting the Irish Parlia- 
ment with the British Parliament. By means of 
bribes and a promise to grant equal rights to the 

The Irish Act Roman Catholics he got the Act 
of Union. of Union passed by the Irish 

Parliament in 1800. But when the time came for 


the grant of equal rights to the Roman Catholics 
somebody pointed out to George III that he would 
break his Coronation oath if he permitted this. 
In the Coronation oath the British Sovereigii had 
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to declare that he would maintain the Church of 
England. George III understood this to mean that 
to give ])rivileges t(^ the Roman Catholics would 
l)e harmful to the ('hurch of Ifngland and so he 
refused to do so. Ritt was so sorry at his failure 
to fulfil his promise that he resigned in nSoi, after 
being Prime Minister for oS years, the longest 
period since AValjiole. 

In 1802 Napoleon was preiiaring for an 
invasion of luigland when his army in Icgypt 
suffered a heavy defeat at the hands of the English 
in the Battle of Alexandria. 

Both sides were now tired of the war and the 


Peace of Amiens. 


Peace of Amiens was signed in 


* French gave 

lip all their conr|nests in Italy and the English 
gave up all their conquests except Ceylon and 
Trinidad. The title of the ‘ King of hh'ance ' which 
British sovereigns had held since the days of 
Ifdward III, wa.s also given up. 

This peace was, however, very short lived. 

. Napoleon wanted breathing space 

The War revived. .1 1 1 1 

and the English knew that he was 

busy making preparations for another war. He 
went on making conquests and hampering British 
trade and when the British remonstrated he called 
upon them to suppress all the newspapers that had 
criticised his policy and to give up all the members 
of the French Royal ]^\amily who had taken refuge 
in England. In 1803 when the English ambassador 
was insulted in Paris by Napoleon himself, war was 
declared. Napoleon was, at this time, at peace 
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with all the countries of Europe and he made 
pre])arations for an invasion of England. England, 
however, c(ndvl not be invaded except by the help 
of a lleet and the Eritish Jleet which was admittedly 
superior to that of hdaance blockaded every Erench 
port. N[a])oleon, therefore, thought 
of this plan. His Toulon lleet 
shoidd evade the English and join 
the Cadiz deet. Both the fleets 
should then pretend to sail for the English posses- 
sions in the West Indies. While the English fleet 
was in pursuit of them, they should give it the 
slip and return to attr.ck England. “ Let us he 
masters of the Ivnglish C hannel for six hours,” he 
said, “ and we are masters of the world.” 

I he renewal of the war made it necessary that 
Pitt should age in Ive at the helm of affairs in 
England. In 1804 became Prime Minister and 
made vigorous pregiarations for the defence of his 
country. By subsidies he won over Austria and 
Russia to his side and formed another coalition 
against Er<mce. 

In 1804 Napoleon declared himself Emperor — 
Napoleon temptation that Cromwell had 

Emperor. successfully resisted. 

In 1805 Napoleon’s naval plans were put to 
the test. Villeneuve, the lo'ench admiral at Toulon, 
im naged to esca])e to C adiz where he picked up 
that lleet and set off to the West Indies hotly pur- 
sued by Nelson. ()n his return voyag'e, however, 
his courage failed him, and, instead of entering the 
English C hannel he turned southwards and entered 


Napoleon’s 
plans for an 
invasion of 
England. 




NAPOLEON ON THE PAXTLEl'IELD 
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Cadiz. Napoleon, infuriated at the failure of his 
pl:;ns, wrote him a very angry letter and him sell 
set out eastwards to make up for the failure at sea, 
by inflicting- a crushing defeat on the Austrians. 
The admiral, on receipt of this letter, put out to 
sea to fight whomsoever he might meet and to 
sh«w that he was no coward. Near Trafalgar he 
'Tu t) ..1 c met the English fleet under Nelson 
Trafalgar. on October 21, 1805, and here was 

fought the last naval battle of the war. Nelson- 
hoisted his memorable signal “ England expects 
every man, this day, to do his duty," before the 
action. The English gained a decisive victory 
though Nelson lost his life. Soon after, Napoleon 
crushed the armies of Austria and' 
Russia at Austerlitz near Vienna, 
of Napoleon weighed so heavily on 
Pitt tliat he died of the shock. 
“ Roll up that map of Jiurope,” 
he said, when he received the news. “ it will not 
be wanted for ten years.” After the death of Pitt, 
George III chose what is called the ‘Ministry of 
all the Talents' because it included men from all 
parties. Among them was Fox who had been so 
ardent a supporter of the French 
Revolution. Fox prosecuted the 
war with as much zeal as Pi^t, hut he too followed 
him to the grave in 1806. 


The Battle of 
Austerlitz. 

This victory 

Death of Pitt. 


Death of Fox. 
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The Berlin 
Decrees and 
the Order in 
Council. 


The Treaty of 
Tilsit. 


Meanwhile Napoleon pursued his plans of 
btrikitpt^ at the ‘ Nation of Shop- 
keepers,’ as he called the haiglish, 
through their coniinerce. By the 
Iterlin Decrees or the Continental 
System, as it is also called, he declared a blockade 
of all the English ports, h'ngland retaliated by an 
Order in Council declaring all I'rench ports under 
blockade. In 1807 to make his system really 
continental, Napoleon defeated the Russians and 
concluded a treaty with them at 
Tilsit by which both the bunperors 
agreed that Napoleon should have a free hand in 
Europe and the Czar in iVsia. It was this treaty 
that obliged Lord Minto in India to create a 
fourfold cord(jn against a possible Russian invasion. 
Embassies were sent to Teheran, Kabul and Lahore 
and the Cis-Sutlej States wxre taken under British 
protection. 

In 1808 Napoleon, as a result of some dispute 

Napoleon in the Royal Family of Spain, 

appoints his 1 1 ' 1 l 

brother King of brother Ring oi 

Spain. Spain. The Spaniards, indignant 

that a king should thus l;e forced upon them, rose 
in re])ellion and asked the help of Britain. The 
British sent Sir John Moore and Sir Arthur 
\\ ellesley to Spain. 

Sir John Moore had to retreat though, before 

The Spanish embarked for England, 

resentment. he defeated the French at the 

Battle of Corunna (1809) where he lost his own 
life. Sir Arthur Wellesley was the brother of the 
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Marcjuis of ellcslcy, the Governor-General in 
India, and had already won fame at the battles of 
Assaye and Argaium. 

From 1808 to 1814 he fought what is known 

The Peninsular history as the Peninsular War. 

War. In spite of some reverses he won 

many " victories and thus broke the spell of the 
invincildlity of the French armies- The most 
famous of his victories were won at Talavera in 
1809, at Salamanca in 1812 and' at Vittoria in 18x3 
when he tinall}' expelled the French from Spain- 
For these victories he was created Duke of 
\\ ellington. 


The Peninsular War was such a drain upon 
France that Napoleon afterwards said: ‘'The 
Spanish ulcer destroyed me.'’ In 1S12, Napoleon, 
at the head of 500,000 men, marched against Russia 
because the CV.ar had failed to observe the Berlin 
decrees. 

On reaching Moscow he ' found that the 
The Retreat Russians had deserted it. lie 

from Moscow. stayed there for some time 
expecting that the Russians would come to sue for 
peace- But no Russians came and he had to give 
orders for retreat since the Russian winter was 
fast approaching. On its way back the French 
army was harassed l?y the Russians who had 
destroyed all the crops. Owing to the severe cold, 
starvation and attacks of the Russians, the French 
army lost heavily and out of 500,000 only some 
60,000 invalids reached Germany in safety. 


b12 
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In 1813 Germany rose against Napoleon and 

drove him back into France. In 
The abdication 1 ^ t- 

of Napoleon. 1814 Napoleon found that b ranee 

herself was threatened with invasion. He abdicated 
and was sent to the small island of Elba, off the 
coast of Italy. Louis XVIII, the brother of Louis 
XVl, was made King of France. He was^ 
however, not popular and, further, the allies 
quarrelled among themselves. This gave Napoleon 
his chance and he escaped from Elba and came to 
France where his old soldiers once 
The 100 days. niore flocked to his standard. But 


he ruled only for a hundred days. The Powers of 
Europe were determined not to let him rule over 
France again. 

On June j8, 1815 was fought the famous 
The Battle of Brittle of Waterloo near Brussels 
Waterloo. where the Duke of Wellington, 

with the help of the Prussian general Blucher, 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Napoleon. He tried 
to flee to America but he found every port guarded 
by the English fleet. Iwaring that the Prussians 
would shoot him, he gave himself up to the English. 
He was exiled to St. Llelena where he died in 
1821. 


AV hile the British Government was engaged in 


Indian affairs. 


its life and death struggle with 
Napoleon, Lord Wellesley was 


strengthening the foundations of the British Empire 
in India by his system of Subsidiary Alliances. 
Three years after the fall of Napoleon, the Marquis 
of Blastings finally crushed the Mahratta power. 
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In i8io (leori^e 111 who was subject to 

^ , . occasional ills of insanity went 

Death of . . , 

George III. coni].)]etcly insane and remained so 

till his death in i8jo. During this period his son 

(leoi'ge was Regent and on his father’s death he 

ascended the throne as (leorge IV. 


George IV. 
William IV. 


1820 — 1830. 
1830—1837. 


ddie reigns (d (ieorge 1\^ and his hrothei 

W illiam iV who succeeded him in 1830 <and even 

the early years of the reign of (Jneen Victenaa may 

be said to be a continnaii(m of tlie reign of (re(jrge 

HI, for all the jiroblems that demanded solution, 

or were partly solved, during these years had theii 

beginnings in that reign, 

The growth of the Ihirty System in Go\'ern- 

rp, ^ meiiL amd general education threw 

1 he position or C’ 

the Catholics in the (piestion of religion into the 
England. background, hut still some fanatics 

o])posed e\’ery law that sought to raise the IWiman 
(ditholics to a footing of c(iuality with the 
Protestants. Jn 1778 the Parliament repealed an 
Act of 1700 which had placed hea\y jienalties oil 
the Roman (ditholics. When a similar bill wuis 
proposed for Scotland, there w^ere serious riots 
and the measure was abandoned. Pm])oldened liy 
the success of the Scottish rioters Lord (Rorge 
Gordon, a crazy headed fellow, led 
Gordon Riots. ^ mojj of 0 o,ooo to W estminster to 

present a .petition for the repeal of this law- Since 
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they were refused admission into the House, they 
broke out into an open riot, h'or six days the city 
of T.ondon was in the hands of the rioters who, 
with their crv of ‘ No Popery,’ sacked the chapels 
and ])ri\'ate houses of tlie Ivoman Catholics, l)urnt 
the Newgate prison, where they set the prisoners 
free, ^ plundered the residences of the .Lord Chief 
Justice and other magCstrales and attacked the 
Bank of Ifngland. The rising was not put down 
till 500 (){ the I'ioters had fallen. Twenty of the 
ringleaders W’ere hanged. 

In a Dublin lawxer, named Daniel 

Catholic Eman- < Oinell, started an afritation to 
cipation Bill. secure e(|ual rights for the Roman 

(fatholics — a jiledge which the younger Pitt had 
not l)een able to redeem. At first the liritish 
Gcivermnenl tried to su])])ress the nnivement, but 
the agitation continued. In 1828 ()’(h)nnell and 
his ])art\' succeeded so far that the Test Act, which 
had for the last so ma.ny years been a dead letter, 
'Acis formally repealed. The same year O’Connell 
was elected a meml)er of Parliament by the C-ounty 
of Clare, though he was a Roman Ckatholic and for 
that reason ineligible for the seat. The Duke of 
WTllington who v\nis at that time Prime Minister 
was not at all disposed to concede this demand 
of the Roman Catholics but he was quick enough 
to see that any further delay would involve the 
country in a civil war. So, in 1829, the Ckitholic 
Emancipation Bill was passed, and now the Roman 
Catholics enjoy the same rights as the Protestants 
in England. 
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At the beginning the reign of George III, 

. . - , agriculture was carried on as it 

Agricultural r axth- i 

Revolution. was in the days of William the 

Conqueror. Most of the land was marshy, a great 

deal was left for the sheep and cattle to graze upon, 

and of the land that was actually under cultivation 

some part was left fallow so that it might regain 

its fertility. During the reign of George III 

marshes were drained, better implements were 

employed and by a system of scientific application 

of manure and rotation of crops, agriculture was 

considerably improved. Since these improvements 

cost money, the owners of small pieces of land 

could not compete with big landowners and had 

to sell their lands. 

Up to 1765 industries were carried on in 

Inventions in England as they chiefly are in 

Industry. India to-day by what is called the 

domestic system. Women spun wool during 
their leisure hours, and gave the yarn to 
the weaver who wove it in his own cottage 
where the trader came to buy it. In 1765 
Hargreaves invented his Spinning Jenny by 
which a single spinner could spin a hundred threads 
at the same time. Shortly after, another machine 
was invented hy which the spinning wheel was 
worked by water power. Close upon them came 
Crompton’s Mule which combined the advantages 
of both, that is, it was worked with water and 
could spin many threads at a time. In 1769 Janies 
Watt improved the steam engine and in 1785 
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Dr. Cartvrrig'ht invented his power loom which 
enabled a weaver to weave cloth much more quickly 
than before. Factories thus sprang up in the coal 
areas. 


Side by side with these inventions the means 

Improvement in transport were also considerably 

the means o£ im])r()ved. In 1758 Brindley made 
transport. his ' first ship canal and in 1814 

TvIacAdam, a blind vSeotsman, introduced his 
system of making roads ])y spreading pieces of 
broken stones on the ground, (ieorge Stephenson, 
a collier, invented the locomotive engine and the 
first railway line was laid between Manchester and 
Liverpool in 1830. 

This change from the Domestic System to the 
The effects of t'actory System is called the 
the Industrial Industrial Revolution which 
Kevolution. though not bloody was very far 

reaching in its effects. Its one immediate good 
was that it brought wealth to England at a time 
when she needed it most, that is, during the 
Napoleonic wars. England could not only pay her 
own war expenses, but could help her allies with 
subsidies. England has, since then, maintained her 
position as one of the wv^althiest and the greatest 
manufacturing countries of the world- 

But this revolution brought many evils in its 
train. It brought wealth, but that wealth was 
unequally distributed. The rich men became richer 
and the poor men became poorer. The old artisans 
were thrown out of work because a factory did not 
always require so many skilful men to work in it. 
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The factory owners, in order to make larii^er 
profits, em])loyc(l women and children of tender age 
and made them work for twelve or thirteen hours 
a day. The tired children sometimes went to sleep 
over their work and there were many accidents. 
Under the old s}’stem the artisan was a free agent. 
He worked when he liked, took a. holiday when he 
chose and made his own 'bargains with the 
customers. Under tlie factory system he was at 
the mercy of the mill-owner who, since the numl)er 
of the unemployed was large, could dictate his own 
terms to the workers. If the factory was sto])ped 
1)ecause enough material liad been produced, the 
workers w^ere thrown out of em])loyment. Most 
of the worst e\'ils of this system have since then 
been removed though some of the ])roblems still 
remain to be solved. The old struggle between 
the King and the People has given jdace to a new 
struggle between C'apital and l.abour and at the 
present time has assumed world-wide proportions. 

For a long time it had been felt that the 

Parliamentary Parliament .lid not represent 

Reform. the ])eople. Many changes had 

taken place since the time when the first Parliament 
met in 1295. Many flourishing towns had decayed 
and many new ones had grown u,p. l^he factory 
system was responsible for the growth of several 
large and important towns in the north whither 
many people from the south had migrated. Still 
all the places had to send the same number of 
representatives as in 1295. I'hus one place, 
Ludgershall, had only one elector who proposed 
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himself, voted for himself and sat as his own 

representative in I^arliament. Another place — -Old 
vSrrum — was only a deserted mound with no 

inln':1)itants at all, yet it sent two memhers to the 
Pariiameiit. Still another ])lacc, (iatton, sent two 
members to the Parliament but waas onlv a ruined 
w;dl. These ])laces were called ‘ Rotten P)orom;hs.’ 
There were also wdiat were called ‘Pocket 

P>oroui;hs ’ becamse all their xotes were in the 
])ow’er of a siip^'le landlord. ( )n the other hand, 
iinjiortant and llourishini^* towns, like kl anchester, 
Leeds, and I>irinini:liam sent no representatives at 
all. 

1 he }'oimger Pitt actual!}' brought in a Reform 
Bill but had to lay aside his ])lans on account of 
the iM-ench Revolution. I^'rom iSji the (piestion 
began to be discussed exery year. It was not, 

however, till J831 that the Ih'rst Reform Bill, as 
it is called, was brought before the i louse of 
C ommons and w'as rejected. 'The Parliament was 
then dissolved. Next year it met again, and again 
the Reform Bill was introduced. In the meantime 
the peoi)le cried for “ the Pill, the wdiolc Bill and 
nothing but the Bill.” It was ])assed by the House 
of Commons but wars rejected by the House of 
Lords. Riots broke out in many places and in 
Bristed the rioters w'cre in control of the city for 
two da\'s, until they w'ere dis[)erscd b}^ troops. iV 
third Bill waas introduced and even now' it waas 
thrown out by the Lords. The excitement w'as 
intense. The King (William IV) was hooted and 
the Duke of Wellington wdio was the chief oppo- 
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ment of the Bill was mobbed in London. The 
advocates of the Bill in Birmingham threatened to 
march on London 20,000 strong, and to compel the 
House of Lords to pass it. Now the only lawful 
course open to the supporters of the Bill was to 
persuade the King that the numlicr of such 
supporters among the Lcaals should l^e increased. 
This could only be done ])y making a large number 
of peers from among tbe ("ommoners who sup- 
ported the Bill. I.ord Gre}', the Prime Minister, 
advised the King to do this. This extreme step, 
however, was not resorted to, 1 )ecause the Duke 
of Wellington promised to withdraw his opposition, 
and when the Bill was introduced for the fourth 
time, he and a hundred other peers left their seats 
and so the Bill was passed. By this Bill, members 
were taken away from the rotten boroughs and 
given to the large and flourishing towns like 
Manchester or Birmingham. The rules as to who 
should vote were also made uniform. In towns 
those who occupied premises of the value of ten 
pounds a year and in the country those who held 
a permanent lease of land of the same value or 
paid an annual rent of hfty pounds got the right 
to vote. 

It is interesting to note that all the Tories did 
not vote against the Bill. In fact, the distinction 
between the Tories and the W liigs as supporters 
and opponents of the power of the Crown had been 
abolished. Now these parties came to l)e known 
by their new names of Conservatives and Liberals. 
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The new reformed Parliament at once justified 

- its existence when the Bill for the 
Abolition of . t 1. • r-i I w 

Slavery. A])olition of Slavery was brought 

ii;. The agitation against slavery was as old as the 

sixties of the i8th century. In 1772 the Lord 

Chief Justice had decided that a slave became free 

when he set foot on English soil. Still the carrying 

of slaves to the WTst Indies continued. The usual 


practice was this. Villages near the west coast of 
Africa were raided, often they were burnt, and 
much blood was shed before a sufficient number of 


negroes was captured. These poor wretches were 
chained and packed as closely as possible in the 
ships. Before they reached their destination, very 
many of them died and their bodies were thrown 


into the sea. In 1787 an association was formed 
for the a 1 )olition of slavery. Prominent among the 
meml)crs were Clarkson, Wilberforce and Zachary 
Macaulay, the father of the famous Lord Macaulay. 
The younger Pitt and Fox also sympathised with 
them. In spite of strenuous opposition, both in 
and outside the Parliament this noble band carried 


on their agitation till, in 1807, they got a law passed 
by which the slave trade was abolished. It was 
not till 1833, however, that slavery itself was finally 
abolished in the British Empire. £20,000,000 was 
given to the owners of slaves as compensation and 
all slaves were set free. Since then the British 
Government has tried to get slavery abolished in 
all parts of the world. Slavery is now confined 
to a few semi-civilized and savage tracts of the 
world. 
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During this period linghind produced a great 

Writers and '’’‘‘''y Samuel 

Poets. john.-'Ou compiled his iirst Diction- 

ary of the I'inglish I-cnguage, ami Sir Walter Scott 
wrote his well-known historical novels. Other 
fannnis writers and pviets include tloldsniith, Byron> 
Keats. Shelley and Wordsworth- 



CHAPTER XV 


VICTORIA 

1837 — 1901 

William IV died in the early morning hours 

* . - of lime 20, 18^7 at Windsor. 

Accession o£ ^ , '^•111 

the Queen. immediately after his death the 

Archl)ishop of Canterbury and the Lord Cham])er“ 

lain left Windsor for Kensington Palace to 

comimmicate the news to the young Princess. 

After some delay the princess was aroused and 

informed of what had occurred. Soon she stood 

before them, “ in her night-cap and her hair falling 

upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in 

her eyes, Imt perfectly collected and dignified.’' It 

was a great moment when the Archbishop and the 

Lord Chamberlain fell on their knees and saluted 

her as Queen. Her first words on being told of 

her new ])osition were addressed to the Archbishop: 

‘Cl ask your prayers on my behalf," she said: 
and the two old men and the young yueen knelt 
together and asked God to give her strength and 
wisdom to acquit herself worthily. 

As she was the only child of the Duke of 
Kent, fourth son of George III whose elder sons 
had left no heirs, it had long been known that she 
would succeed to the throne. She had been 
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educated with care by her widowed mother who 
had impressed upon her, from the age of twelve,, 
the greatness of the post she might one day be 
called upon to fill. When the moment came, it 
found her fully prepared for the discharge of her 
onerous duties. 

At first she depended a good deal on Lord 
Melbourne, the Prime Minister, for advice and 
guidance. Melliourne, hitherto an easy-going and 
good-natured man, now gave hiinself up entirely 
to the education of the young sovereign in her new 
duties, d'here was, however, the danger of the 
Queen being influenced by one party only. Luckily 
such a state of things was averted when Victoria 
married, in 1840, her cousin Prince Albert. The 
Queen found in her husband the best of friends 
and advisers. Educated like herself to be good 
and true, his sole aim in life was the happiness of 
the Queen and her country. He did not identify 
himself with any political party and devoted his 
attention to useful social reforms. 

The early years of Queen Victoria’s reign saw 
^ , ’many rapid advances. In 18^7 the 

Early years. i- 1 L • . 1 , 

first electric telegraph was used 

on the Blackwall Railway. In 1838^ steamships 

•crossed from England to New York. In 1839 

Mr. Hill, afterwards Sir Rowland Hill, brought 

forth his scheme for a penny postage all over the 

Einited Kingdom, Hitherto the payments fot 

postage had been very high (a shilling or twc 

being the ordinary charge which was paid by the 

recipient of the letter) and varied with distance 
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A penny post was now planned for the whole 
country and in 1840 anybody could send a letter, 
bearing an adhesive stamp, to any part of tlie 
British Isles for one penny. 

The state of the country during these years 
^ , of her reign was far from satis- 

Charter. factory. Ireland was not satisfied 

with Catholic Emancipation. O’Connell, the chief 
Irish leader, headed in the House of Commons a 
party called the Repealers who desired the repeal 
of the Act of Union of 1801. In England and 
Scotland, the condition of the working classes was 
deploral)le. The Industrial Revolution had enriched 
the manufacturers, but had deprived many 
thousands of working people of the means of 
employment. Wages were kept low by competi- 
tion, and the price of food was high. After the 
end of the war with Erance, Parliament had 
renewed the Corn Law, imposing a heavy duty on 
corn imported from abroad. As a result of this, 
the price of bread rose much beyond the means of 
the poor. It is recorded that children would often 
fight for scraps of food in the gutters and farm- 
labourers ate things meant for pigs. Naturally the 
poorer classes were, at this time, in a state of 
profound discontent. They found themselves to 
be no better off after the Reform Bill than they 
had been before it. Hence they set up an agitation 
for political power and there arose a party called 
the Cha^'tists who drew up a petition known as 
the ' People’s Charter.’ 


b13 
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The chief deinands of the Chartists were that 
every man should have a vote, that a fresh Parlia- 
ment should ])e elected every year and that all 
voting" should 1 )e by secret ballot. Since then 
many of these things have been conceded, I)ut at 
that time it would have been unwise to grant any 
one of them, ddie working class still needed the 
political education without which political power is 
dangerous to those who exercise it. The Chartists 
kept on sending monster petitions to the Parlia- 
ment. A'Vhen these were rejected, riots broke out 
all over the country. In ('onse(|uence of these 
outbreaks, the Government took measures to put 
dowui the Chartists’ movement. The leaders were 
arrested and tried for treason. After 1840 the 
movement steadily lost ground. It was brought 
into prominence, however, in 1848 when revolutions 
were taking place all over Europe. It failed again, 
and died away in a short time having effected little, 
but having drawn attention to many grievances of 
the working classes. The Repealers too, like the 
Chartists, failed in getting things done their own 
way. Alongside O’Connell there had sprung up 
another party called ' The Young Ireland Party ’ 
who, unlike O’Connell, advocated physical force. In 
1848 they made an attempt at revolt which was 
easily suppressed. 

Meanwhile more thoughtful men were discuss- 

The Anti-Corn 

Law League. that lay at the root of their 
country’s distress. They believed that the remedy 
lay in the abolition of the Corn Laws. Designed 
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originally to protect the British agriculturists 
against low prices, they had made the price of 
bread almost prohibitive, and were believed by a 
large section of people at this time to be doing 
more harm than good. In rS^S an Anti-Corn Law 
League was formed in Manchester to urge the 
abolition of the duty on corn. The most pro- 
minent mend'crs of this association were Richard 
Cobden and John Bright through whose efforts 
the league soon l)ecame a power in the country. 
Of Cobden it has been said that he persuaded by 
convincing, fie supi)lied all his friends with facts 
and figures to prove the wisdom of freely admitting 
foreign corn. Bright was more of an orator and 
impressed forcibly upon his hearers the injustice of 
making people pay a high price for the benefit of 
the landlords and the farmers. By pamphlets, 
lectures and speeches, the two men and their co- 
workers taught the public how adversely these 
Corn Laws affected the poor. 

The Liberal ministry under Melbourne proved 


Sir Robert Peel. 


too weak to grapple with this state 
of affairs. The Conservatives had 


a wise leader in Sir Robert Peel, a clear-headed 
and conscientious man who, though a Conservative, 
had an open mind for all practical reforms. They 
profited by the mistakes of their opponents and 
were able to drive them from power in the elections 
of 1841. 

Peel now became Prime Minister, and in his 


Peel’s financial 
policy. 


new capacity, proved his greatness 
as a financier. Money affairs left 
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by the Mell)oiirnc ministry in a state of chaos were 
set right. Peel had assumed office pledg-ed to 
Protection, i.c. to protect* English-grown and 
English-made articles from being undersold m 
England by foreign goods, but experience was 
gradually converting him to the policy of Free- 
Trade, i.e. of allowing all kinds of goods to come 
freely into the country. Accordingly, he reformed 
the tariff, and removed the duties off a host of 
imported articles, but the duty on corn continued- 
Cobden, who was at this time a member of Peel’s 
party, had convinced his leader of the justice of his 
cause, but the landlords who still formed the larger 
section of the C\)nservative party would not lend 
their support. Peel was therefore powerless. 

In 1845 ^"^omelhing happened which made Peel 
The Repeal o£ determined. The potato- 

the Corn Laws. crop in Ireland failed and 
thousands of Irish pec^^le were plunged into fearful 
distress. Despite magniheent efforts to grapple 
with the famine, people died in large num])ers and 
when the famine ceased it was found that, out of 
a population of 10 millions, 8 millions were left. 

' Famine against wliich C.'obden had warred now 
joined him as an ally.’ 

Peel felt convinced that the time had come to 
al^andon Protection. He now saw that if the 
starving millions were to be fed, corn must be 
cheapened and that the only way of cheapening it 
was to take off the duty. Accordingly, early in 

*This is done by imposing a special or heavy duty on foreign 
goods when they are brought into English ports. 
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1846, he introduced his Bill for the repeal of the 
'Corn Laws. He was strenuously opposed by the 
larger section of his own party, led by Benjamm 
Disraeli, an and)itious, clever Jew, hitherto noted 
for novels, his eccentric clothes and for the 
brilliance of his speeches in the House of Commons. 
But Cecl succeeded with the aid of the Liberals in 
carrying the Bill which enacted that the duty on 
■corn should be gradually diminished until 1849, 
when it should be cntir<dy al‘olished. This, of 
■course, led to a S[)lii in the Conservative party 
which fell into two sections — known as the Pro- 
tectionists and the Peelites. Soon after the repeal 
of the Corn Tuiws, the Protectionists joined with 
the Liberals. Peel had to resign and the Liberals 
took (dlice \\ith l.ord John Russell as .Premier. 

Peel did not survive his fall from power very 
long and died suddenly in 1850 as the result of a 
fall frcx^i his horse- lie was one of ILiglancrs best 
and wisest statesmen, ever open to conviction, 
clear-headed in judgmeni and straightforward in 
action After he left office, his followers long 
worked togethei under the name of Peelites. The 
most noted among them w'as Wdlliam Ewart 
Gladstone, an aide financier like Peel and a power- 
ful debater. 


After the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the 


Coalition 


Ministry of 
1852 . 


brenlvdown of the Repealers and 
the Chartists, England settled 


down under the liberals to enjoy a peaceful time. 


The Eoreign Secretary under the Liberal Govern- 


ment since 1832 had been Lord Palmerston, an 
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energetic and self-reliant man, having little en- 
thusiasm for reforms at home but ever ready to 
take an active interest in Liberal movements 
abroad. Dissensions between Russell and Palmers- 
ton led to a division among the liberals. Early 
in 1852, Russell was forced to resign and the 
Protectionists took office- Disraeli, now that he 
was in power, did not try to luring back Protection, 
for he knew well that the feeling of the country 
was in favour of free trade. In spite of this 
change of front, the Protectionists did not remain 
in power long. The Liberals patched up their 
quarrel and formed a Coalition Ministry with the 
Peelites. Lord Palmerston became Secretary for 
Plome Affairs — a work for which he had no liking 
— and Gladstone became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which capacity he drew up such 
brilliant free-trade budgets that he soon made a 
name for himself. 

The Coalition Ministry was no sooner in office 

The Crimean foreign affairs took a 

War. serious turn. Russia had been 

growing very powerful under the Tzar Nicholas, 
who regarded his neighbour Turkey with a jealous 
eye, and wanted Constantinople for his own. In 
1852 a quarrel arose between the two countries 
about the Holy Places at Jerusalem and about the 
ill-treatment of their Christian subjects by the 
Turks. This provided an excuse for going to war and 
Nicholas launched his troops into Turkish territory. 
Turkey was weak, ' a sick man ’ as the Tzar had 
called him, and was no match for the mighty power 
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of Russia. Fearing' lest Russia should grow all 
powerful hy seizing upon Turkey, I'.ngland declared 
war against Russia in February r 854 . She had as 
her ally, Napoleon III, a nephew of the great 
Napoleon, who had absolutely no motive in joining 
the war except to show to the world that hTance 
was-fi power to be reckoned with. 

The fighting took place chiefiy in the Crimea — 
a Russian province jutting out into the Black Sea. 
It contained the strong fortress of Sebastopol — the 
great arsenal of Russia in the south. If this could 
be taken, the allies thought that Russia would be 
forced to sue for peace. Unnecessary delays on 
their ])art, however, gave time to the Russians, 
and u'hat had been intended to be the work of a 
few days turned out to be a protracted siege. The 
allies established themselves at the port of 
Balaclava whence they kept on making unsuccessful 
attacks upon the fortress. In their turn they were 
attacked by an overwhelming body of Russians. 
It was in this fight that took place the ever- 
memorable charge of the Light Brigade. An order 
was given to a body of six hundred and seven men 
to attcck the guns of the enemy. Everyman in the 
brigade knew that ‘‘some one had blundered,’ but 
‘ theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die,’ and the heroic band rode for more than a 
mile through a torrent of shot and shell. Very 
few escaped and a French general who was looking- 
on said: ‘ It is magnificent, but it is not war.’ 

Less than a fortnight later, the Russians made 
another desperate attack at Inkerman, under cover 
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of fog’ The battle was won by the allies with the 
courage of their soldiers rather than the skill of 
their generals. 

The siege of Sebastopol dragged on. But by 
this year the hard Crimean winter, this time 
niuisua.lly severe, had set in and the tr(^o])s of the 
allies, unaccustomed to such cold, suffered dreadful 
hardships. Matters were made worse by grosG 
mismanagement at home. It is recorded that a 
large stock of l)oots sent for the troojvs turned out 
to be all for the left foot. TJisease appeared cind 
under these conditions it was little wonder that 
the soldiers died ])y thousands. In fact, at one 
time more than half the army was in the hospital 
at Scutari near Constantinople. Miss l^dorence 
Nightingale with a band of trained nurses hurried 
to Scutari, and by her untiring energy, produced 
a complete change among the ' sick and the 
wounded. Many valuable lives u^ere saved through 
her gentle and skilful care. When the miseries of 
the army were reported in Britain, i)ublic indigna- 
tion drove the Premier and the War Minister from 
office. Lord Palmerston then became Prime 
Minister and began to conduct the war with his 
characteristic vigour. 

Arrangements for the army were brought into 
order and the condition of the troops began to 
improve. The siege was now carried on more 
vigorously. On 8th September 1855, the Russians 
retired from Sebastopol and the war came to a 
close. In March 1856, the Treaty of Paris was 
signed. By it Russia agreed not to re-fortify 
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Sebastopol and not to maintain a war-fleet in the 
Black Sea. The Sultan of Turkey promised to 
place his Christian subjects on a footing of equality 
with the Muslims. This agreement, though satis- 
factory for the moment, did not prove to be a 
final solution of the ])ro])lcm of Turkey or of the 
Kastern Question, as it is called. 

l"or a few months Britain was at peace, and 
then a trouble worse than the 
Mutiny. (Crimean W ar befell the British in 

India. Discontent had been simmering throughout 
India for a long time. Many things happened 
about this time that brought this discontent to a 
head. The Iwdief among the Indians that an 
ICiglishman cannot l)c l)eaten, dating from the time 
of Arcot and Plassey, had lately been shaken by 
the Afghan disaster and the bra\e front put up by 
the Sikhs. British losses in the (.'rimea had been 
magnihed and the British power was believed to 
be on the wane. W hat set the flame ablaze was 
the rumour that the cartridges which had lately 
been distributed among the Indian Sepoys were 
greaseci with a mixture of cow’s fat and hog's lard, 
dlie outbreak commenced on roth May 1857, at 
Meerut where the Sepoys killed all the English 
people they could lay their hands upon, and 
marched toward Delhi which was soon seized. In 
a few days half the North of India was in rebellion. 
At Cawnpore, a cruel massacre of women and 
children took place by orders of a rebci leader 
called the Nana Sahib. Lucknow was also besieged 
by the rebels, but held out gaf/antly. 
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Fortunately the revolt had not spread all over 
India. The Gurkhas of Nepal were loyal as were 
the Sikhs and many of the Indian princes. Delhi 
was recaptured after a siege of three months and 
the garrison at Lmcknow was relieved. By the 
spring of 1858, the last emliers of the rebellion 
had disappeared. In the same year the rule of the 
East India Company was abolished and India was 
brought completely under the control of the crown. 
The transfer was announced on ist November [858 
by the well-known Queen’s Proclamation (the 
Queen was responsible for a good deal of its 
drafting) which is believed to be a Charter of 
Liberty by many Indians. Among many other 
things it stated the following: — 

“ We declare it to be our Royal will 

and pleasure that none be in anywise favoured, 
none molested or disquieted, by reason of their 
religious faith or observances, but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 

the law And it is our further will that, so 

far as may be, our sulijects, of whatever race or 
creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in our service the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, ability and integrity 

duly to discharge 

It is our earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of 
public utility and improvement, and to administer 
the government for the benefit of all our subjects 
resident therein. In their prosperity will be our 
strength, in their contentment our security, and 
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in their gratitude our best reward ” 

Some years later the Queen assumed the title 
of Empress of India (January i, 1877). 

Palmerston died in J865. As long as he was 
^ alive Gladstone had found it 

Reform Bill, difficult to carry the reforms he 

had at heart. After his death, 
though Lord John Russell was the Prime Minister, 
Gladstone was the real chief of the Liberal Party 
Pie had changed lut ])y bit and was now an 
advanced Liberal- In i866 he introduced a new 
Reform Bill. There were some mem1;ers of his 
party, however, who wanted no more Parliamentary 
reform and his Bill was defeated. He had to retire 


from ofiice, and the j)ow'er passed into the hands of 
the Conservatives. Oddly enough L')israe!i now 
brought in his own Reform Bill. Though a 
Conservative, he saw' that it would not do to simply 
oppose everything and thus l)e a set-1)ack on all 
progress, and he had gradually educated his party, 
so to speak, into doing those very things which 
they had once denounced. The Bill was success- 
fully passed into law' in 1867 and was one of 
Disraeli’s greatest triumphs. It gave votes to all' 
male householders living in the boroughs and in 
the counties to all who paid £12 a year in rent. 
This measure admitted the artisan class to political 


power. 

The next election in i868 proved adverse to* 
Gladstone’s Conservatives. Gladstone be- 

First Ministry, came Prime Minister and remained 
1868 — 1874 . office for six years during wdiicb 
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period he made good progress with his schemes. 
Ireland was as discontented as ever and Gladstone 
was eager to remove her grievances. The Irish, 
most of whom were Roman Catholics, were 
recjuircd ]yy hiw to i)r.y for the support of the 
Protes:ant ckrgy who formed tlie so-called Irish 
C'huFch. GL'id: tone introduced a ICll which became 
law in i86(), l)y which the Protestant b'hiirch was 
deprix ed of much of its pro[)erty, and its camnection 
with the Stale was sewered. The C'atholics were 
thus ])la(X(i (ui a footing of ecjuality with the 
Protestants, ddiis is laiowui as the Disestablishment 
and the I)isen(le)wment of the Irish C hurch. In 
j8yo wnis pa; sed the hrst Irish Land .Act, the 
()l)jcct (d which was to give the tenants a ])etter 
hold on their land and to make them more 
independent of their bmdlords. In spite of all this 
the Irish .Dill com[)lained that eiujugh had not 
])cen done and the Irish troubles, as ww" shall soon 
see, were not yet over. In the same year, 
Glad; tone passed the Llementary JLlucation Act 
by which f( r tlie first time all children were com- 
polled to go to school. The Ballot Act of 1872 
was mother reform which made all voting secret. 
Voters could now reeajrd their \otes without the 
fear of other j.eople kiiowang for wdiom they had 
voted. 

There was a great war between France and 
Germany in 1870 and 1871. Gladstone did not 
allow Lngland to ])e disturlied by what was taking 
place on the continent, and observed an attitude 
of complete neutrality towards the contending 
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powers. People who were already getting tired of 
his many reforms at home now became dissatisfied 
with what they believed to be the tameness of his 
foreign policy. He was beaten in the elections of 
1874. The Conservatives obtained a majority and 
Disraeli became Prime Minister. 



CHAPTER XVI 


VICTORIA — (continued ) . 


Disraeli held office for six years. This period 
..y was marked not so much bv 

Ministry, 1874— reforms at home as by activity in 
foreit>n alfairs and Disraeli did 
much to make England’s ])ower felt abroad. In 
1875 there was a renewal of the old Eastern 
question. The Christian subjects of the Sultan 

broke out into revolt against the misrule of their 
Turkish masters. A rising in Bulgaria was crushed 
by the Turks with a strong hand. The ‘ Bulgarian 
atrocities ’ aroused the horror of the whole 
Christian world. The attempts of the continental 
powers to intervene jointly failed, and the Tzar, 
impatient of delays, took up arms for the Christians. 
The Turks put up a valiant struggle, but were 
defeated and made peace with Russia. Disraeli, 
who had now become the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
thought the terms of peace to be hostile to British 
interests and demanded that the treaty should be 
submitted to a European conference. A congress 
was held at Berlin in 1878, Disraeli attending on 
behalf of Great Britain. Certain districts of the 
Turkish Empire were created independent states, 
while others were allowed to remain in Turkish 
hands. Disraeli was proud that he had lyrought 
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England ‘ peace with honour.’ This Treaty 
Berlin failed like the Treaty of Paris to solve the 
Eastern question. A few years later fresh troubles 
arose which proved that the problem had not beeji 
finally settled. 

After this there were wars in Afghanistan and 
Zuhiland. ddiough finally successful, the English 
suffered disa^ters at Maiwand in Afghanistan and 
at Isandhlvvana in Zululand. Gladstone came out 
of his retirement to denounce Disra.eli for his 
alliance with the Turks and for his mismanagement 
of these wars which were the results of his mistaken 
policy. Gladstone’s exertions liad their effect. In 
the elections of 1880, the f\)nservatives w’cre 
decisively beaten. r)eaconsficld resigned and 
Gladstone took his place. 

Bea.consfield died next year, followed ];y the 
grief of the Queen, the sorrow of the people and 
the mournful tears of the party he had led. Handi- 
capped hy many disadvantages not the least of 
which wars that he was an adieu l)y race, he had 
raised himself by [)atient efforts to be one of the 
foremost men in hdigland. He was not at first 
popular in Parliament and his first speech was a 
fadlure. But ])efore he sat down he declared that 
the time would come when he would be heard. 
And the time did come* lie li\’ed to l)e not only 
the foremost man in the ranks of the Conservative 
party but Ihdme Minister. iMr years he was the 
one man in Ifngland, and one could say about him 
in the wmrds of Bismark ' Disraeli is England.’ He 
was a statesman of wide and imperial outlook. 
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Gladstone inherited from the Conservatives a 
Gladstone’s nuinl)cr of i)ro]dems with which 

hy nature he was ill-htted to cope. 

Tlie hrst luiropean settlers in 
Beginnings of South Africa had been the Dutch 
who came to be known as the 
Boer^ which in the Dutch lang'uage means 
faVmers. W hen Cape C'olony (now called the 
Cape of G(jod Hope) came into the hands of 
Great Britain, early in the nineteenth century, the 
Boers migrated to the Transvaal, a district lying 
north of the IGver Vaal, where they set up a 
repul)lic. But they managed their affairs so badly 
that Britain annexed the Transvaal in 1877. The 
Boers resented this annexation, and four years 
later, rose in revolt against the British. In this 
war they inflicted a heavy defeat on the English 
at jMajuba Hill. Gladstone then made peace with 
them and restored to them their independence. 

No sooner was this trouble over than the 

_ attention of the Government was 

Egypt. 

called to the state of affairs in 
Egypt. Egypt had become very important tO‘ 
England since the opening of the Suez Canal iti 
1869. Ihider the extravagant nde of the Khedive,, 
the country had 1:>een reduced to the verge of 
bankruptcy, when in 1875, British Government, 
at Disraeli's suggestion, bought the Khedive’s 
shares in the Suez Canal for four millions sterling, 
h ranee was also a large shareholder in the Canal, 
and in 1879, two countries jointly assumed' 
the task of controlling Egypt. Two years later 

b14 


Egypt. 

Egypt. 
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a National Party under Arabi Pasha arose to put 
an end to this ‘ Dual control.’ The French refusing 
to co-operate, the British were left alone to deal 
with the rebels. Arabi was defeated in 1882 and 
Britain assumed the Protectorate of Egypt. 

In the meantime, trouble had arisen in the 


^ , region on the Upper Nile known 

The Sudan. , , , 

as the Sudan — a dependency of 

religious fanatic who called 
himself the Maluli, the Sudanese rose in revolt in 
^883. An army sent against him was completely 
routed. d he Ib'itish Go\ eminent then sent 
Cieneral (/ordon, a brave luiglish officer, to rescue 
the Itgyplian garrisons in the Sudan. He reached 
Khajtum w'here he was shut in by the Mahdi’s 
troops, captured and slain (1885). 'The country 
was di\ided into electoral districts, roughly equal 
it was re-conquered 1 )} I.ord Kitchener and has 
since lieen ruled ])y the British. 

Though liampered by these troubles in South 
Third Reform Africa and Egypt, Gladstone did 
Bill, 1884 , not fail to carry out the internal 

reforms for which he was pre-eminently fitted. 
In 1884 a third Reform Bill was introduced and 
passed, by which the franchise, i.e., the right to 
vote, wTis extended to all householders in the 
countries on the same conditions as those on which 
it had been conferred by the Second Reform Act 
on the Iioroughs. At the same time the country 
w^as abandoned to the Mahdi. Thirteen years later 
in population, each empowered to return one 
member to Parliament. The Act gave the vote to 
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the agricultural labourers and was thus a further 
move in the direction of democracy i.e. government 
by the people. 

The more urgent problem, however, was that 
„ of Ireland. Gladstone’s measure 

Rulers. during his first ministry had not 

.settled the Irish question. There arose further 
disputes between the landlords and the tenants, 
who were unable to pay their rent* On account 
of successive bad seasons many had lately been 
turned out of their holdings. There were agrarian 
riots and a reign of terror in many parts of Ireland. 
Of late a party had arisen in Parliament known as 
the Irish Home Rulers who hoped to get Home 
Rule for Ireland by obstructing all business in 
Parliament not connected with Ireland. Gladstone 
met the situation by passing a second Land Act 
which established a court to fix rents which were 
in dispute. He also passed measures to put down 
murder and outrage, as a result of which, the Home 
Rulers joined the Conservatives in 1885 and drove 
Gladstone out of power. The Conservatives then 
took office under Lord Salisbury. 

The new ministry did not last long, for next 
year the Home Rulers discovering that Gladstone 
was favourable to Home Rule, threw their entire 
weight into the scale with his party and Lord 
Salisbury’s government fell. 

Gladstone now felt that Home Rule was the 
Irish Home means of satisfying the Irish 

Rule Bill. and at once introduced his First 

Home Rule Bill by which Ireland was to have a 
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Parliament of her own. The Bill met with great 
opposition, even amongst his own followers, and 
was rejected. Many of the Liberals deserted 
Gladstone, to be henceforth known as the Liberal 
Unionists, the chief among them being Joseph 
Chamberlain. They joined the ranks of the 
Conservatives to form what is called the Unionist, 
Party. At the next election in 1886 the Home 
Rulers or Gladstonians were beaten and the 


Unionists formed a ministry under Lord Salisbury. 

Several measures were passed both to satisfy 
Unionist Irish people and repress Irish 

Ministry, discontent and for a time Ireland 

1886 — 1892 . peace. 

In 1887 the Queen completed the 50th year of 
her reign and, to commemorate the event, the 
First Jubilee was celebrated with unparalleled 
enthusiasm throughout the British Empire. Ten 
years later took place the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Queen who had then reigned for sixty years. The 
rejoicings on these occasions did much to 
strengthen the feelings of unity between England 
and her possessions abroad. 

In 1892 Gladstone returned to power, when 
Gladstone’s the Unionist Ministry, rendered 

s\^coSd‘'Home unpopular by its strong measures 

Rule Bill. in Ireland, was defeated by the 

Home Rulers throwing their entire weight on 
the Liberal side. Gladstone introduced a new 
Home Rule Bill which passed in the House of 
Commons but was thrown out in the House of 
Lords. Gladstone now retired from public life and 
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died four years later, at the age of eighty-eight, 
in the midst of national sorrows For more than 
a quarter of a century, he had along with his great 
opponent Disraeli dominated' British politics. The 
greatest orator and financier of his age, he was at 
the same time a great ' moral force.’ A high 
purpose — to serve the public good — shone through 
ell his actions and to him politics was no hobby 
but a serious duty. Wdien he died it appeared to 
many that ‘ the light seemed to have died out of 
the skvf 


The election of 1895 Rt^ve the Lhiionists a 

The Unionist majority and they remained in 

1896 ^^^^^ power till the Oueen's death. The 

first important task undertaken was the re-conquest 

^ of the Sudan which was completed 

The Boer War. ^ o . ^ . .. . . , . 

Ill 1898. Anaurs m South Africa, 

however, jiroved more difficult to tackle. Since the 
Transvaal had been granted its independence in 
188 1 conditions had changed. The discovery of 
gold-fields in 1885 had attracted large numbers of 
immigrants mostly British. They were badly 
treated l)y the Boers who taxed them heavily, 
but gave them no rights of citizenship. They 
therefore formed a plot against the Boers, which 
fared miserably, but which made a peaceful solution 
of the Transvaal problem impossilde- War broke 
out in Octolier 1899. The Boers besieged 
Kimberley and Mafeking and the British troops at 
Natal under Sir George White, after a fortnight’s 


hard fighting, were driven into Ladysmith where 
they held out for ti 8 days. Mafeking was being 
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ably defended by Col. Baden-Powell (now Sir 
Robert Baden-Powelb founder of the Boy Scout 
movement). This siege lasted for 218 days and the 
day of its relief was one of great joy throughout 
the Empire. 

Early attempts of the additional troops sent 
to relieve the besieged towns were unsuccessful. 
In the space of one week (between December lO' 
and 17, 1899) the British suffered three defeats^ 
and it seemed as if the Boers were going to win 
the day. The whole of Britain was aroused- On 
all sides men offered their services and large re- 
inforcements were despatched. Early in 1900 Lord’ 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener were sent to the scene 
of war. Now the whole situation changed. By 
February 15, Kimberley was relieved, and on 
February 27 the main Boer army under Cronje 
surrendered to Lord Roberts. By March 3, General 
Buller had relieved Ladysmith and on May 17 a 
squadron of British troops reached Mafeking and 
compelled the Boers to raise the siege of that place. 
By October, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, the neighbouring Boer republic, had been 
annexed to the British Empire, the latter under 
the nr me of the Orange River Colony. Roving 
bands of the Boers carried on guerilla warfare for 
more than a year. But Lord Kitchener, who was. 
left to finish the war and make the country quiet 
and peaceful again, proved more than a match for 
their tactics. He planned' an elaborate system of 
block houses to make the railway lines safe. Little 
by little the number of the enemy grew less by 
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capture, wounds or death. At last, peace was 
made in 1902 ])y which the Boers agreed to submit 
and l^ecome sulijects of the British sovereign. All 
the States of South Africa, British and Dutch, have 
since been comlnned into one great Domini(^n, the 
Union of South Africa, having one rarliament in 
•which Britons rnd Boers sit together ( [910). 

W'e have seen liow C^ape Colony came to the 
Colonial British early in the ipth century 

Expansion. and how the Transvaal and the 

C)range Ri\'er ( Olonv were annexed r.fter the l>oer 
War. But this dc^es not finish the story of colonial 
•expansion during \dctoria\s reign. Canada, con- 
quered by Wolfe in 1759, had been a f^rench colony. 
•Gradually there was Ihdtish immigration and by 
the time the Oueen ascended the throne the 
country had two distinct divisions — Upper Canada 
inhabited alino;t entirely by people of British 
origin end Lower C'anada the population of which 
was almost entirely of bd-ench descent. Strife 
went on between the British and the l^d'ench 
Colonists till 1867 when the federation of the two 
parts into one Dominion of Canada took place and 
they learnt to live i)eaceably together. New 
provinces as they grew stronger were added and 
before the Queen died ‘ the little British possession 
of 1759, described by the French as a few square 
'.miles of snow had grown till she was thirty time.s 
the size of the mother-country.’ The first footing 
of the British in the island-continent of Australia 
was made when Captain Cook discovered it and 
placed on its soil the flag of his royal master. 
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King George III. At first a settlement for convicts, 
it grew in importance through the discovery of 
goldfields in 1851, which attracted large numbers 
of immigrants. Many colonies were set up in 
dilTerent parts of the country which were united in 
1901 to form the Australian Commonwealth. 

Tjie great Oueen jiassed away on January 22, 

The Death of s’ory. 

the Queen. llers had lieen a long reign — - 

longer than that of any other hhiglish sovereign. 
But it is not 1 )\' its length alone that the Vdctorian 
period strnds uni(iue in hhiglish history. It was a 
])eriod of wonderful ])rogress in all directions. 
The population of the British Isles treliled and the 
area under h'ngland’s swav grew four times as 
large as it was at the Queen's accession. The lot 
of the wage-earners improved considerably. They 
had less work and more wages now, and were 
l)etter housed and better fed. There were rapid 
advances in transport. At the time when \dctoria 
came to the throne, tw’^enty miles an hour was 
considered to lie a reckless sjieed for a railway 
train; sixty years later, expresses were running at 
more than sixty miles an hour with perfect safety. 
The steamship and the electric telegraph served 
to annihilate distance and British trade grew 
immensely during these years. Progress in the 
realms of science was not less marvellous. The 
telescope, the telephone, the electric light were all 
the achievements of this period. In 1859, after a 
close study of plant and animal life, Darwin gave 
to the world ' The Origin of Species ’ — a book 
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which revolutionised all old ideas on Nature and 
Man. The introduction of ether and chloroform 
and the discovery of X-rays widened the possibili- 
ties of surgery. The Victorian era made no mean 
contribution to literature as well. Dickens and 
Thackeray, Tennyson and Browning, Carlyle and 
Macaulay are great names. The latter is well- 
known in Indian history for his famous ‘ Educatibn 
Minute,' and as the author of the Indian Penal 
■Code. 



CHAPTER XVII 


EDWARD VII 

TQOt — 1910 

When King Edward came to the throne inr 
1901 at the ag'e of 59, he noticed, shrewd and wise- 
as he was, that the leading* nations of IHirope were 
living in a state of tension, suspecting one another'sr' 
designs. The South African War had also created 
much sore feeling and misunderstanding of hhigland 
on the Continent. The most important work which 
awaited him therefore was to bring about friendly 
feelings with and among European Powers and in 
this he succeeded admirably during his short reign, 
of nine years. 

He had travelled extensively in Euirope, 
America, and distant parts of the British Empire. 
This had taught him to look at things from a 
broader point of view. Again, he was a kinsmaiu 
of mo.^t of the ruling monarchs of bairope. His 
Queen, Alexandra, was a princess of Denmark, the 
Queen of Norway was his daughter, the Emperor 
of Germany was his nephew, the Tzarina of Russia, 
the Queen of Spain, the Crown Princess of vSwedem 
were his nieces. The French therefore sometimes^ 
called him ' the uncle of Europ 
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The Coronation ceremony, originally fixed for 
June 24, 1902 was postponed, owing to the King’s 
illness which necessitated an operation, and was 
performed on August 9, 1902. 

Soon after, King Edward began to use his 
great ability and inlluence for preserving peace in 
Europe and securing the friendship of foreign 
powers with England. 11 is great tact and genial 
manners, uniform courtesy and unfailing hospitality 
made him a popular sovereign. 

lie conceived the h:’.p])y idea of making official 

Relations with ' Continental powers. 

Foreign Powers. In I 9 ^^ 3 ' he paid a State \dsit to 
Paris. This was quickly followed ])y a visit of 
the French President to England. The inter- 
change of visits had a healthy and beneficial effect. 

Friendship between Ivngland and F'^rance grew 
apace, and in 1904 was signed the Anglo-French 
Agreement, known as the Entente Cordlale which 
settled all differences between Ffiigland and Fb'ance 
about Egypt and Morocco. A friendly alliance 
was made with Japan in 1902 and in 1905 was 
signed the Anglo-Japanese Treaty by which either 
power agreed to help the other in case of an 
unprovoked war. This treaty, as we shall see later 
on, made Japan take the side of England in the 
Great World War. The Anglo-Russian Convention 
(1907) settled the old dispute between England 
and Russia in Persia and Afghanistan. This was 
followed in 1908 and 1909 by meetings between 
the King and the Tzar to cement friendship. 
Apart from treaties and alliances, important powers 
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met together several times to discuss matters 
relating to international peace and this prevented 
many a war. In every case the intliience of King 
Edwa.rd was visibly felt and he rightly earned the 
title of “ Kdward the Peacemaker.” Germany 
alone remained aloof and did not agree to his 
pro])osals of mutual friendship. So great was the 
po])ularitv of King Kdward a])road that his funeral 
procession (1910) was personally attended by no 
less than nine ruling sovereigns. 

If King l^dward did so well in securing for 
England the friendship and regard of the great 
powers of the world, he was no less successful at 
home. Coming to the throne after Queen Victoria, 
whom the people had almost adored, it was no 
small thing for the King to succeed in gaining 
their esteem and affection. At the time of his 
accession he had declared ‘ I am fully determined 
to be a Constitutional sovereign in the strictest 
sense of the word and as long as there is Itreath 
in my body, to work for the amelioration and good 
of my people.' And that promise he nobly fulfilled. 
He never showed any party preferences for he 
recognised that he represented the nation and 
it was not for him to take sides. The result was 
that during his reign, the system of party- 
government was highly developed. He showed 
great interest in the affairs of the country and the 
people felt proud of him. 

There was no change in Ministry when Queen 
Victoria died and King Edward VII succeeded to 
the throne (1901). Lord Salisbury, now an old 
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fiian of over seventy, continued to be Premier. But 
soon after the conclusion of the treaty with the 
Boers (May 1902), he decided to retire. He 
resis^ned (July 1902) and his place Wcis taken by 
his nephew A. J. Balfour. Of late the Conservative 
parly had ceased to b<e popular. The South 
African WCir had involved a great drain of .men 
and money on England, for which the (iovernment 
of I.ord Salisbury was held largely res])onsil)le. 
The Government also acted unwisely in permitting 
■cheaj) Chinese labour to be imported into South 
Africa t('> get the gold mines in working order. 
The conditions of service under which these 
lab^nirers were lu'ought made the English people 
suspect that the (iovernment was countenancing a 
form of slavery. But the real thing which caused 
a split in Mr. Balfour’s party was the Tariff 
Reform advocated by Mr. Chaml^erlain, the then 
Secretary of State for Colonies. 

In 1903, Mr. Chamberlain paid a visit to South 

_ _ , Africa to discuss personally with 

Tariff Reform. ,, ^ 

the government the ([uestion 

regarding the future development of that Crolony. 

On his return home he suggested that Colonies 

should have preference in their . trade with the 

mother country. This, he explained, could be done 

by imposing higher taxes on all foreign goods that 

entered English ports than in the case of goods 

sent by the British Colonies. The policy of 

‘ Imperial Preference,' as it is called, revived the 

old controversy of Free-Trade versus Protection, 

which had engaged the attention of statesmen and 
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thinkers in the time of Sir Robert Peel. We have 
seen that towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century the Corn Laws had to be repealed and 
protective duties abolished in order to make bread 
cheap enough for poor people- Since 1846 
England had been progressively a Free Trade 
country and during these years her trade had 
enormously increased and she had Ijecome one of 
the w’ealthiest nations of the world. The ])eople 
w'ere not ])re{)ared to ])elieve that b'ree Trade, 
which had made England sc) prosperous, was a 
WTong ]y)licy. They could not forget that pro- 
tection which had once been tried had ])rought 
much misery to the poor people. They did not 
like the idea of any tax being levied upon food 
and a tax on foreign corn was a necessary part of 
Mr. (.'ham])ei‘laiirs scheme. The Liberals were in 
favour of k'ree-Trade, while the Unionists, as led 
by Mr. (.'liamberlain, stood for d'ariff Reform. 

In 1906, when the Ceneral Election took place, 
the Unionists, who had already lost much of their 
popularity on account of the South African War 
and the importation of Chinese labour, suffered a 
severe defeat. The Liberals, who had Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman as their leader, were returned 
to power wdth a large majority. 

The new- Government at once set to work on 
Some measures a large programme of social 
ifiberal^^ reform, which aimed at the 

Government. economic well-being of the people. 

An Act was passed which permitted municipal and 
county councils to collect and spend money for 
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the proper feeding of school children (1906). The 
Old Age Pensions Act (1908) allowed every one 
who was seventy years of age or more to claim 
from the Government 5 a week, provided he had 
iess than £28 a year. In 1910, the ‘ National 
Health Insurance ' system was established. Every 
worker earning less than £100 a year was com- 
pelled to pay as his contribution four pence a week 
out of his wages, the employer paid another five 
pence and the state threepence. Out of this fund 
payments are made to workers who fall ill. The 
Bill for the Protection of Children and Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill were also passed in 1908 — Acts 
which greatly improved the position of the labour- 
ing classes and strengthened the position of Trade 
Unions. The Army and Navy were reorganised 
to make them more efficient for purposes of 
national defence. 


All these schemes involved a huge expenditure. 

The Government had tried to keep 
Budget of 1909. , • .1 • 1 

expenditure within the income and 

to avoid deficit-budgets. But the Budget of 1909 

showed an enormous increase in expenditure. To 

meet this the Government proposed an increase in 

the income tax and land tax. The Budget 

passed the Commons, but the Lords with great 

vested interests in land, regarded the increase in 

the land-tax as unfair and rejected the Budget. 

The Lords as well as the Unionists argued that the 

changes proposed by the Government were of too 

radical a nature to be accepted before the electors 
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had an opportunity of expressing their opinion on 
them. 

For many years the Lords had not interfered 
with budgets on the ground that it was not their 
concern, because most of the revenue was paid by 
the common people. The Government, therefore, 
considered this rejection of the Budget by the Lords 
quite unjustihable. The Liberals appealed to the 
country. The elections held in January 1910 went 
again in favour of the Liberals. The Lords then 
passed the Budget of 1909. 

The Government now brought forward the 
Parliament Bill. It aimed at restricting and cur- 
tailing the powers of the House of Lords in 
rejecting Bills passed by the House of Commons. 
While the Bill was being debated in the House of 
Commons, the King was suddenly taken ill. In a 
few days he died (May 6, 1910). 

The Premier, Mr. Asquith, who had succeeded 

The Parliament Cainpl)ell Bannernian after 

Act, 1911. his death in 1908, could not quite 

decently ask the new King (George V) to use his 
Royal Prerogative in the first few months of his 
reign to create new Peers to overcome any opposi- 
tion. It was agreed therefore that a Conference*of 
party leaders should be held to see if some 
compromise could be effected. The failure of the 
Conference led to a decision to appeal once again 
to the country. The election of December 1910 
gave the Government the same majority as before. 
This time, when the Bill was sent to the House 
of Lords, most of the Peers abstained from voting 
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and the Parliament Act was passed in August 1911 
without any difficulty. It provides that any Bill 
which has passed in three successive sessions of 
the House of Commons shall become Law, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the House of Lords. 
The House of Lords is deprived of the power of 
rejecting or amending any money bill, i.e., a pro- 
posal for raising money to meet the Government 
expenditure. This was a great triumph for the 
(Commons. The Parliament Act of 1911 is an 
important landmark in the history of England. 

After the failure of Home Rule Bill in 1893, 
Ireland question of Ireland did not 

1893 — 1914 . seriously trouble the Government. 

The enthusiasm of all parties seemed to have 
considerably cooled down. The Unionists believed 
that by giving good administration, which should 
better the condition of peasants, the Irish would 
in due course of time be reconciled to the Act of 
Union. Their policy had a considerable measure 
of success. 

In 1894 the Irish Agricultural Organisation 

Co-operative Society was started. It had 

Societies and nothing to do with politics. Its 
main object was to teach the Irish 
peasants and farmers to help themselves. Local 
Co-operative societies were started in many places. 
The Irish farmers soon learnt that it was far more 
economical to buy seeds and implements by joining 
together than by doing so individually. The Co- 
operative societies could also sell their produce at 
more profit. The new Co-operative banks could 
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lend them money at favourable rates ot interests 
and save them from the oppression of usurers. 
And this had a very healthy effect on small farmers. 
They were now much better off and the wave of 
emigration from Ireland was checked* 

The Wyndham Act proved a veritable blessing 
to the farmer. It aimed at 

T4ie Wyndham 

Act of 1903. enabling tenants to acquire private 
property. Under its provisions, the British 
Government was to advance a huge sum 
(£100,000,000) to Ireland. This money was to 
be used in purchasing Irish estates. The landlords 
were not compelled to sell, but they were offered 
a good price for their estates. The estates thus 
purchased were divided into small fields and sold 
to peasants, who could pay the price to Government 
by small annual payments spread over 68 ^ years. 
There was nothing easier for the farmer than to 
pay the Government year by year with the money 
they made by the land. This process enabled the 
Irish peasantry to acquire many thousands of acres 
of land. The peasant proprietors became fairly 
prosperous and firmly settled on their land. 

I'he Liberal Government was sympathetic 
The Third towards the demand of the Nation- 

Home Rule Bill, alists for Home Rule. The fact 
that the Liberals in spite of their 
open advocacy of Home Rule were returned to 
power in the last two General Elections, showed 
that the majority of the English people did not 
disapprove of it. Three times successively the 
Biff passed the House of Commons and every time 
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did the House of Lords reject it. At last under 
the provisions of the Parliament Act of 1911, it 
passed in 1914 by the consent of the King an-d 
Commons. 

The Ulstermen or people in the north of 
Ireland, most of whom are Protestants, announced 
that they would never submit to the Home Rule* 
They began to arm themselves. The Irish 
Nationalists, who had struggled so long and so 
hard to get Home Rule, were equally prepared to 
oppose them. Mr. Bonar Law, the leader of the 
Unionist party, had publicly promised to support 
the Ulstermen. The Government was taking no 
steps to suppress either party. A conference of 
political leaders at Buckingham Palace failed to 
arrive at any agreement and civil war in Ireland 
seemed to 1 )e imminent. The outbreak of the 
Great \\^'>rld War reunited the nation. By a 
compromise, the Flome Rule Act was not to be 
brought into force till it was over. 

A few more matters deserve a passing mention 
in connection with the reign of King Edward VH. 
The Boy Scout movement was started by General 
Sir Robert Baden-Pow^ell. The educated women 
of England started what is known as the Suffragette 
movement demanding the right of voting for 
women. Lord Haldane’s Bill in 1907 created the 
Territorial Force, formed a Special Militia l^eserve, 
and provided for an Officers’ Training Corps. Only 
one far-sighted soldier, Lord Roberts, saw the 
weakness of the Home Defences. The Indian 
Councils Act (1903) was passed by the British 
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Parliament, which gave to the Indians more scope 
in the Civil Service and greater share in the various 
provincial Legislative Councils. The Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-T905), though it did not 
directly concern the English people, aroused 
especial interest, since Japan had become an ally of 
England. Japan was for the first time recognised 
^s a country of first-rate military importance and 
became a great world power. 

During the period 1901 — 1910 the country was, 
on the whole, prosperous. People could get 
plentiful work and necessaries of life were com- 
paratively cheap. Wages were steadily rising. 
The use of motor cars and electricity as a driving 
power was becoming common. But the expenditure 
on armaments increased at a rajiid rate. 

There are two events of outstanding import- 

^ , . ance in the reign of King Edward, 

Conclusion. , . , . , . ^ . 

which give him a prominent 
place among English sovereigns. 

(a) The Union of South Africa, which 
resulted from the generous policy of 
the Liberal Government. A long and 
liittcr war had been concluded in 1902, 
yet, in 1910, the four States (Cape 
Colony, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange 
Free State) of their own free will 
agreed to bury the past and the Boers 
and the Britons resolved to work 
together for the good of the whole 
country. 
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{b) Diplomatic relations with foreign powers, 
towards the success of which the 
personality of the King was a notable 
factor. The next chapter will explain 
how the course of the Great World 
War was effected and modified by 
these international treaties an^ 
alliances. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


GEORGE V 

^After the death of King Edward VII, his 
Second son came to the throne as King George V 
(1910). Some of the events relating to this period 
have already been mentioned. The Parliament 
Act was passed in 1911 and the Home Rule Act 
in 1914. George V was the first English King to 
come out to India to be crowned at Delhi (1912) 
as our King-Emperor. But by far the most 
important event is the Great World War which 
broke out on August 4, 1914. In order to 
understand why England was drawn into this War, 
so soon after the death of King Edward VII who 
had striven so hard to preserve the peace of 
Europe, it is necessary to know what was going 
on in Germany, Austria-Hungary and the Balkan 
States, 

From 1870 to 1910 most of the countries of 

England and Europe had enjopd a long spell 

Germany. of peace. During this period 

great progress was made in applying scientific 
methods to the production of manufactured goods. 
Thus labour-saving inventions and improved 
transport produced an ever-increasing volume of 
commerce and international trade. Nations vied 
with each other in selling their goods all over the 
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world, in competing for old markets and creating 
fresh ones. This created ill-will between the 
countries which were most active and ambitious. 
Germany and England, the foremost nations of 
Europe, were for this reason b.ecoming more and 
more jealous of each other. The lack of friendly 
feelings liecame f|uite apparent when the Kaiser 
(the lunperor of Germany), sent a telegram to the 
President of the ]>oers, congratulating him on his 
success in the early stages of the Boer War. But 
a clearer proof of Germany’s designs lay in her 
building a huge navy, though she had not a very 
large coast to defend. In 1912, a ])ro])osal was 
made to Germany that she should not go on adding 
to her fleet, as such a step would obviously be 
aimed at England. This the German Government 
refused to agree to, unless England bound herself 
to lie neutral in the event of a European War, 
Now that was an impossi 1 )le condition, bound as 
England was by treaty obligations to Erance and 
Russia. 

As Germany had come into power and 
Germany and proniinonce rather late, she found 
France. that other luiropean Powers had 

captured the markets in the most desirable parts 
of the outer world. The few colonies which she 
had acquired were unprofitable and offered no 
attraction to the Germans to settle there- The 
Kaiser made an attempt in 1905, and again in 
1911 to further the interests of Germany in 
Morocco and drive out Erance from there, but 
each time his plan failed on account of the interven- 
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tion of England. 

Having failed to find a footing on the north 
coast of Africa, Germany began to 
Middle Europe. of other territory nearer 

home. She dreamed of a ‘ Middle Europe ’ to be 
controlled bvy herself. By the Triple Alliance of 
1882 Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy had 
hound themselves to help one another, if any of 
them should ])e attacked by Russia or by any other 
Pe)wer which had the help of Russia. If the Balkan 
States and Turkey should come under the infiuence 
of Germany, she would get a safe })assage to the 
Nearer and l^dirther Isast. The Kaiser had a 
marvellous success in Turkey. The Sultan, as a. 
result of the Ikdkan Wars, had lost his luiropean 
territory very considerably. The Kaiser ])aid visits- 
to Constantinople and Jerusalem and posed as- 
Protector of the Muslim W orld. German capita! 
found its way unchecked into Turkey and German 
officers trained the Turkish armies. German 
engineers had built a raihvay from Berlin which, 
was designed to link up Baghdad and the Indian 
Ocean. Only the last stages remained to be 
completed and German influence in Turkey waS' 
so great that this could be done at any time. Only 
the weak Balkan States, which had lately become, 
independent of Turkey, remained to l)e won over. 
Of these Bulgaria, Rumania and Macedonia were 
quite friendly. Only Serbia remained. If she did 
not prove amenable to German or Austro-Hugarian 
influence and show^ed a leaning towards Russia, 
she was to be crushed at the first opportunity. 
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This accomplished, a huge German Empire in the 
East seemed to be a possibility. 

Now, Serbia is a country of Slavs. Close to 

Tj . Serl'ia on the Adriatic Coast there 

Herzegovina 

and Bosnia. are two small provinces, Herze- 

govina and Bosnia, which have a large element of 
Slav population; but since 1878, the Austrians had 
taken over their control and had finally annexed 
them (1908). The Serbians greatly resented this. 
The Slavs naturally looked to Russia as their 
leader as she, too, has a large Slav population. 
They appealed to Russia to help them, but on 
account of her defeat in the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-1905) she did not find herself strong enough 
to intervene, because that might have brought on 
war with Austria who had the strong support of 
Germany. 

Failing to get help from Russia, the Serbians 
formed a secret society which aimed at the 
separation of Bosnia and Herzegovina from 
Austria-Hungary and their inclusion in Serbia. 
Their propaganda had caused a bitter hatred of 
Austrians among the Slav population. On June 
28, 1914, the Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the 
Austrian throne, and his wife were murdered at 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. The Austrian 
Government conducted an investigation and alleged 
that the murderers, who were Bosnians, belonged 
to the Serbian secret society and had been aided 
by Serbian officials. 
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On July 23, Austria-Hungary sent a note to 
, the Serbian Government demand- 
on^Serbla^^^ ing a fulfilment of conditions, 

which would have practically cost them their 
independence. Forty-eight hours were allowed for 
the unconditional acceptance or rejection of the 
tern>s. 1 lie vSerl)ian Government was prepared to 
accept most of the conditions but not all. They 
proposed that the whole question should be referred 
to the International Conference at The Hague for 
arln'tration, l)ut Austria-Hungary rejected the Serb 
reply as unsatisfactory and on July 28, 1914 

declared war upon her little neighbour. 

Russia, the protector of the Slavs of the 
Germany Balkans, could not sit idly, while 

Ru^JsYa^^atld " Austria tried to destroy the 

France. independence of Serbia. But if 

Russia came in to help wSerbia by making war on 
Austria-Hungary, then Germany, bound by the 
Triple Alliance, would surely attack Russia: and 
France, bound to Russia in the same way, would 
be obliged to attack Germany. A general European 
war seemed to be threatening. Great Britain, 
through Sir Edward Grey, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, tried her best to bring about some peaceful 
settlement, but Germany declared that the whole 
dispute concerned only Austria-Hungary and Serbia 
and that Russia should not be a party to it. If 
Russia interfered, Germany would back her ally, 
Austria-Hungary. As soon as the news came that 
the Austrians were attacking Serbia, Russia began 
to mobilize her armies on the entire Western border 
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of her great Empire. Russian mobilization gave 
Germany a pretext for interference. The Kaiser’s 
Government, accordingly, sent an ultimatum to 
Russia requiring that country to withdraw her 
troops within twelve hours or accept the conse- 
quences. ]\ussia did not reply and the Kaiser 
declared war on Russia (August i). France, too, 
began to mo])ilize and Germany declared war oh 
France (August 3). 

On August 2, Germany addressed a note to 

War declared Beldniii asking permission to 
by England. move troops across the country 

into i^d'ance and threatening, in case of refusal, to 
leave Belgium’s fate to the decision of arms.’^ 
The Belgian Government, under King Albert^ 
declined to “ sacrifice the honour of the nation 
and betray its duty towards Europe.” On August 
4, German troops crossed the frontier of Belgium 
to attack France. This was in violation of a 
solemn treaty, to which Germany and other 
European powers had pledged themselves, and 
which Germany now regarded ' a scrap of paper/ 
M^oreover this move of Germany threatened to 
give her navy the possession of the channel ports 
opposite Dover and the Thames. Immediately Great 
Britain called upon Germany to withdraw and 
play fair.” Refusal left Britain no choice but to 
declare war on the breaker of treaties since she, 
too, had guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium. 

Turkey, largely controlled by Germany and 

Turkey also joins Russia’s advance on 

Germany. Constantinople, soon joined the 
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Central Powers (Germany and Austria-Hungary). 

Her entry into the war did not at first 

greatly affect the situation, for she was cut ofif 

from her allies by Bulgaria, which was still neutral 

and Serbia, which was hostile. The Sultan declared 

a holy war against the ' enemies of Islam.’ 

Ccnitfary to German hopes, the Muslims of North 

Africa, b^gypl ‘^^^d India instead of revolting fought 

loyally for f'ngland and France. 

Some of the Balkan States sided with the 

The Balkan Cemral Powers, others fought 

States. against them, but by the end of 

August 1916, the hostile states were all con(|ucred 

by the .Austrian and German troops, and their 

communication with Turkey was free. 

Italy declared neutrality in 1914 on the ground 

_ , that the terms of the Triple 

Italy. .... ... 1 • 1 1 

Alliance did not ])md her to assist 

the (Antral Powers in an offensive war, but she 


could n(^t remain neutral. The pressure of national 
interests urged Italy to side with the Allies and 
against Central Powers. 

Germany’s plan of campaign was to march 

Course of the troops cpiickly across Belgium 
War. into France, occupy Paris and the 

Cdiannel and then use her great army in 

conjunction with Austria and Turkey to crush the 
slow-moving and hesitating Russians and last of 
all to deal with Great Britain. She might have 
succeeded but for the unexpected opposition offered 
by Belgium and the quick decision of Russia to 
mobilize her forces. The stubborn and heroic fight 
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put up by the Belgians delayed the progress of 
German troops into France. The success of Russia 
on the eastern border of Prussia and Austria- 
Hungary made it necessary for Germany to with- 
draw some of her troops from the Western Front 
(Belgium and France) and send them to the 
Eastern Front to check the Russian adv^ance. The 
withdrawal of troops from the Western Front and 
resistance offered by the Belgians enabled the 
Allies (luigland and France), who were unprepared 
for war, to bring their forces into the field before 
the enemy had advanced far into France. England 
declared war on August 4, and by the end of that 
month she landed her troops in France under wSir 
John French. They were just in time to take their 
place in the French line near Mons. The French 
and English troops retreated before the onrush of 
the enemy but saved Paris. For about 4 years 
after this, huge armies, occupying a line about six 
hundred miles long on the Western Front, fought 
now and then pitched battles of great severity 
resulting in the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
lives on either side, but more often fought in 
trenches, continuously bombarding and surprising 
the enemy by night-attacks and the use of poison- 
gas. The most important battles fought on the 
Western Front by the end of 1917 were on the 
Marne, Verdun, the Somme and Ypres. 

On the Eastern Front the Russians, who had 
considerably advanced into the enemy^s country, 
retreated very quickly before the German troops 
led by Marshal Von Hindenburg — now (1927) 
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President of the German Republic. In 1917, there 
was a Revolution in Russia. She could no longer 
fight the enemy and in March 1918, she signed a 
surrender-peace treaty with Germany. The defeat 
of Russia now left most of the German troops free 
to take their place on the Western Front. 

, Fighting was not confined merely to the 
Western and Ea.stern Fronts. In Mesopotamia 
the Turks had inflicted a severe blow by the capture 
of Kut (April 1916) but the British forces under 
Sir Stanley Maude recovered tlie lost ground, and 
took Baghdad in 1917. The Turks attempted to 
cross the Suez Canal and reach Egypt, but the 
attack failed and at the end of 1917 General 
Allenby captured Jerusalem. Fighting was also 
going on in the mountainous north-east of Italy to 
the advanatge of the Allies. British, Indian and 
South African forces robbed Germany of her 
Colonies in Africa. Japan had occupied Kiauchau, 
Germany’s Colony in China, soon after the outbreak 
of the war. 

There were few serious naval actions. 

England’s food supply and the 
transport 01 her armies to r ranee 
and distant fields were secured by the ceaseless 
watch and work of her Navy. The enemy war- 
ships were safe behind their mine fields in the 
Kiel Canal. The German fleet ventured out only 
occasionally and succeeded in bombarding Hartle- 
pool and Scarborough in November 1914. The 
Emden bombarded Madras but was soon captured 
by an Australian cruiser. In May 1916, the battle 
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of Jutland was fought. The victory was indecisive 
and the losses on either side were very heavy. 

In the beginning of 1915, the British troops 
had tried to force their way up the Dardanelles in 
order to help Russia from the South, but the 
Peninsula was strongly held by Turkish troops 
under the direction of German officers. The British 
losses were heavy and progress was slow. In 
Deceml)er 1915, the British Government decided 
to abandon the scheme and the troops were safely 
withdrawn. 

The German weapon of attack at sea was the 
su])niarine, which sank many merchant vessels, 
transport and passenger ships. On January 31, the 
German Government declared an unrestricted 
blockade of Great Britain, that is, any ship, Allied 
or neutral, sailing to British ports was to be sunk 
at sight. This policy seriously affected the position 
of Great Britain. The loss of merchant vessels 
grew heavier and heavier every month. In order 
to cause panic among the civil population, the 
•Germans sent aeroplane raiders to l^oinb London 
and other towns, almost nightly. The most difficult 
problem was the supply of food. This was solved 
by the Government by putting a rationing system 
into force, which secured plain but sufficient food 
to every individual. 

The unrestricted submarine warfare elicited a 

tt . j protest from the United States of 

The United a • 1 

States of America, because it was a clear 

America enter violation of the rights of America 

the War. ^ 

to the freedom of the high seas. 
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Germany did not pay any heed to this protest. 
This action of Germany forced the United States 
of America to side with the Allies. In 1917 
situation seemed to l)e far from hopeful. Russia 
had dropped out from the struggle. German troops 
still occupied a considerable part of Belgium and 
Fraiu'e. l^’rance was overstrained, mutinous out- 
breaks were frequent in her army, and her material 
resources were almost exhausted. Austro-German 
troops had driven Italy l>ack almost to the gates 
of \Anice. German su])marines still took terrific 
toll of luiglish merchaiiiinen. Many people had 
begun to feel that it was impossible to win and 
struggle was not worth the sacrilice. But the 
entry of the United Slates of America into the War 
greatly changed the outlook. She had previously 
been of great assistance to the Allies in furnishing 
vast ([uaiitities of munitions, food and stores of all 
kind. . She came in hnally to uphold “ the principles 
of pc 'ice and jtusticc ” and “to make the whole, 
world safe for (kunocracy.” 

Gc rmany, therefore, resolved to make her last. 


Last effort of 
Germany. 


big effort on the Western Front. 
Half a million men and thousands 


of big guns were brought from Russia and Italy. 


On March 21, the storm burst, and the Allies were 


compelled to fall back before the German onrush.' 


The P>ritish line was broken at St. Quentin and 


much of the ground gained and held as the result 
of so many battles during the last four years was 
lost. There was a general retreat but no rout, 
the armies fought steadily as they went back. The 
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Allied line was forced hack to the Marne. It 
seemed as if the work of the British armies done 
during the last four years had been undone by the 
enemy in one month. 

It was then that the wisest possible move was 
made by putting all the Allied troops under one 
Commander, the French Marshal Foch. By 
counter-attacks, Marshal Foch had tried to find out 
weak points in the enemy’s lines. At last, by the 
free use of a large and daily increasing American 
army, he succeeded in stopping the German 
advance at Amiens (April 26, 1918). He was now 
convinced that the Germans had strained them- 
selves just too far and 1'>eyond their strength. 

July 18 was the turning point in the struggle- 
It was on that memor:’])le day that Marshal I'och 
began the C(umter-offensive, which proved to l^e 
his master-stroke. The enemy had never expected 
that the Allies after their long and continuous 
retreat would undertake an offensive. Blows were 
struck so rapidly and wath such force at different 
points of the line that the Germans had no sooner 
rushed up reinforcements at one spot than they 
were needed at another. Now it was the turn of 
the Germans to retreat. They too fought steadily 
to the end and retreated without panic. This great 
Allied pressure continued unrelaxed till the final 
victory. The revolution in the German fleet in 
the Kiel Canal was a clear proof that Germany 
was no longer able to bear the strain of the war. 
On April 23, Zeebrugge, the chief base of the 
German submarines, had been blown up. 
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If all this was bad for Germany, her associates 
were worse off. The Bulgarians were forced to 
make peace on September 30, and the Turks finding 
themstdves helpless against the rapid advance of 
General Allenby signed an armistice on October 30. 

On Oct() 1 )er 24, the British troops helped by 
the Italian and hh'cnch forces opened' a great 
olfensive against the Austrians on the Italian 
Front, d'he .Austrian armies melted into hopeless 
rout. P)n November 4, Austria signed an armistice. 
A revolution was already breaking out in her 
capital Vienna. 

'riie Kaiser finding his allies give way one 

_ after the other felt that the game 

The End. / \ 1 i 

was up. On Novem])er 9, he 

abdicated and, with the Crown Prince, lied to 

Holland where he still lives. By Novem 1 )er 10, 

the JCigiish army ably led by Haig had driven 

the Germans back at Mons over the line from 

which they themselves had retreated in 1914. On 

November Ji, the Armistice was signed with 

Germany and the War came to an end- On 

November 21, the German fleet steamed out from 

its hiding place to surrender to the Allies. 

The British Empire alone lost about a million 

^ , men and over 0,000 million pounds 

Cost of the War. .. . • .1 i j. 

sterling was spent m the conduct 

of the W'ar. 

Ne\'er l)efore in the recorded history of the 

Some important world had so many nations taken 
features of the , . . . 

an active part m a war and never 

before' had a war l)een fought on such a gigantic 
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scale. It is estimated that about six crores of men 
were mobilized and the number of casualties was 
crores of which more than i crores were 
certainly killed. The direct cost of the war to the 
fi^htino^ nations was over Rs. 5,20,80,00,00,000. 
Aero])lanes and Wireless were for the first time 
used in this war and played a very important part. 
.The" war ja^ave a ^yreat impetus to the development 
of the destructive weapons of war. Loiyi^'-rani^e 
guns, tanks, poison-gas, and submarines are only 
a few of the deadlier things that were used in 
tjiis War. 

The war was forced on the kaiglish at a time 
The British NN'hen the storm of a civil war was 

Empire. ihrec.tening in Ireland. The 

enemy hoped that Great Britain would find it 
difficult to carry on war and at the same time to 
keep together her vast Dominions. But the ready 
response and unstinted help offered by her Colonies 
and Dominions throughout this crisis proved be- 
yond any shadow of doubt that the British Empire 
was sound at heart. While every individual, who 
did his little bit for King and country, is res])onsible 
for bringing about the final victory, two personal- 
ities emerge from the host. Lord Kitchener and 
Mr. Llc^yd George. Lord Kitchener had seen at 
an early .‘^tage that the struggle would be prolonged. 
Bo him must go the credit of raising and training 
the New Armies of l^mgland. He was drowned 
off the Orkneys, when on his way to Russia. 
Lloyd George was the heart and soul of the 
Government throughout the period of war. As 
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Minister of Munitions, he had done splendid and 
wonderful work. As Prime Minister, he inspired 
the English nation with his fervent zeal. He 
never dou])ted that Great Britain would win and 
the nation had faith in him that he could win. It 


was he who kept U]) the spirit of the people in the 
darkest days of the struggle. And when the wav 
washover, he would acLet)t no honour or reward 
lie simply holds the Order of Merit (O. M.), the 
order esta 1 )lished by King Edward Yll to celebrate 
his ('oronation ( 1902). 

On January 18, 1919, the Peace Conference 
The Treaty of assembled at Paris, to settle the 
Versailles. terms of peace with the Central 

Powers. After prolonged discussion, a treaty was 
drawn up and delivered to German delegates. 
Phey tried to secure important changes in its terms, 
but the Allies told them tirnily that Germany 
shoula either accept the terms unconditionally or 
the war would be renewed. On June 28, the treaty 
was signed at \Arsailles. 

Phe important terms of the treaty were: (r) 
Alsace and ]>orraine were returned to Erance : (2) 
the Ciernian Irmpire lost all her Colonies; (3) 
Poland and C'zecho-Slavakia were recognised as 
new and independent States; (4) Germany was to 
pay reparation for the damage caused ])y the war; 
Similar treaties were offered to Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and i urkey and signed by them. The 
territories of these countries were greatly reduced 
and many smell nationalities, which were held in 
subjection ])y the Central Powers, were established 
as Independent States. 
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But perhaps the most important work achieved 

T r hy the Conference was the found- 

Nations. Nig- of the Ceagiie of Mations, 

which was largely due to Mr. W oodrow W ilson, 
President of the Ihiited States of America. The 
League of Nations or the Parliament of Nations 
has for its (d)ject the settling (d disputes ])etween 
nations liefore they resort to fighting. Its members 
ca^inot make secret treaties and alliances. It has a 
permanent Secretariat at Ceneva, Switzerland. 
Every year a meeting is held at Geneva for the 
discussion of [nternational questions. All important 
decisions require a unanimous vote, though it is 
not binding on the members to accept the decisions 
of the League. It is expected that the League 
will greatly reduce the chances of another Great 
W^orld WCar, because a member of the League 
declaring war against the wishes of the League, 
must take into consideration the fact that other 
mendiers of the League would lie ranged against 
him. At present almost all the great nations of 
the world excepting America are members of the 
League. 

While the Great World War established the 
Gains to the position of hbigland as the wealth- 
British Empire. iest and most powerful nation of 
Europe, it also greatly strengthened her position 
as an Imperial Power. She olitained Cyprus and 
the bulk of German Colonies and assumed the 
government of Palestine and Iracj. She confirmed 
her sovereignty over the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and established a protectorate over the new Arab 
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State of Hedjaz. In her own Dominions, the war 
has greatly enhanced her prestige. 

1914—1927. 

For carrying on the war successfully it was 
Coalition considered necessary that the 

Oovemment. Government should not only be 

r*epresentative of the majority of ])eople Init also 
popular. In 1915 a Coalition Government was 
formed, under Mr. Ascjuith, including the Unionist 
and Labour leaders. ]\Tr. Lloyd George was the 
Munitions Minister. The Asquith Government 
passed the Conscription Acts, which recpiired every 
able-bodied man between 18 and 45 years to enlist 
himself in the army, navy, or air force. This kept 
up the strength of the New Armies. In 1916, 
Mr. I>loyd George became the Premier. The new 
Government took all mines, railways, farms and 
ships, under its control. As raids of zeppelin 
airships were becoming frequent over London and 
other towns, strict orders were issued that all 
lights should he put out soon after it was evening. 

In Ireland an extreme party had appeared, 
o. t:, . known as Sinn Fein C Ourselves 

alone ), and m Faster, 1916, there 
was a rebellion in Dublin. The re])eHion was the 
more serious as it occurred during the war, but 
it was easily suppressed. The leader, Roger 
Casement, who was financed by the German 
authorities, was captured on landing in Ireland 
from a small boat and was afterwards executed. 
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In 1918, soon after the war was over, a Repre 

Representation mentation of the People Act was 
of the People passed, which ^ave practically 
every young man at the age of 21 
and every woman above 30 the right to vote at 
the ])(dls. This was done in recognition of the 
scr\ iccs of the men who had fought and the women 
whoiiad served in hospitals, factories, and in many 
other crpacities. 

A similar rec(\gnition of war services was 

^ ^ made in the case of India, when* 

Government ^ r i* \ 

of India Act. the Government of India Act 

(1919) was passed. It increased the non-official 
majority in the Legislative Asseml)ly and trans- 
ferred some res])onsi 1 )ility to Ministers in the 
Provinces. It was a rtrst step towards the grant 
of responsible Government to India. 

The new election held under the Representation 
of the People Act ( 1918) again returned Lloyd- 
George to power ])y a very large majority. But 
he had soon to face a situation, which proved more 
difficult than war problems. There was lack of 
money in the country, while taxation had alread}^ 
reached a limit lieyond which it could not go. 
Necessaries of life were getting dearer and em- 
ployers were unwilling to raise wages, l)ecause of 
trade depression. The Government could not give 
effect to any reforms for lack of funds; industrial 
disputes, ending in the Coal and Railway strikes 
of 1919-1920, ])ecame very serious affairs, and! 
unemployment increased beyond all estimates. 
The people thought a ‘'oalition of opposite parties 
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could sot solve their diflFiculties. The Government 
resigned, and, in the new election, the Conservatives 
were returned to power (1922). 

The new Premier, Mr. P>onar Law, had to 
retire after a few months because 

GovTnmenf^"^ of ill-he.ifth (he died in 1923). 

ITis place was taken 1 >y Mr. 
Baldwin. The new Premier thought that the right 
solution of all difficulties lay in reviving Protection. 
He nought a new election (1923) to find ;f the 
countrv \vas in favour of introducing that measure. 
The result was that the Liberal Party which had 
alwavs r.dvocated bd*ee Trade and the T>abour 
Party were returned in a majority. In January 
T924 Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the Tval)Our leader, 
became the first Lal)our Premier. 

Idle f>abour Government had no more success 
than the (Conservative one in dealing with un- 
employment. This problem can 1 )e solved only 
when economic conditions in other European 
countries ])ecome normal, which is a ([uestion of 
time- The T.abour Government, however, had a 
great success in reconciling Germany and France 
on the cjuestion of the payment of reparation 
money. The French Government complained that 
German industry grew more active than ever and 
her taxation of the people continued to b'^ com- 
paratively light, yet her deliveries of reparation coal 
and timber were often in arrears. As a penalty 
for non-payment the French and Belgian forces 
occupied the Ruhr (1923). The British Govern- 
♦rnent did not believe that the occupation of the 
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Ruhr \Aas in the interest of Germany and France. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald called a Conference 
The Dawes Powers in London (August 

Settlement. 1924). This Conference decided 

that the great railway system of Germany should 
be added over to an international c()m])any and 
iks revenues pledged for the payment of reparation, 
lie also tried to come to a l/cttcr understanding 
with Russia 1 )y recognising the Soviet Government, 
l)ut in this measure he lost the support of the 
Liberal Party. Mr. Macdonald appealed to the 
country, ^vith the result that in the new election 
Mr. Paldwin came to power in November 19J4. 
d his time he had a large majority over the other 
two parties. 

Lven after the su])pression of the Easter 
Affairs in Rebellion (J916) the acti\'itics of 

Ireland. the Sinn IRu'n part}' remained 

unabated. A new i lome Rule Pill f‘dled 

to make things better. iV Peace Conference in 
London resulted in a treaty, according to which 
Southern Ireland was formed into a self-go\ eimiiig 
Free State within the Commonwealth of Natiims. 
d'his arrangement solved a thorny problem which 
had so long l)aPded solution. The extreme party 
under De Valera continued to give tronl)le for .some 
time, but the Irish election of 1923 seemed to ])rove 
that the Iri;^h lo'ce State wars well established. 

J he followers of Dc Valera have now decided to 
take the oatli of allegiance and sit in the Daik* 

^'Notc . — The Irish name for their Parliament. 
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'Conclusion. 


The Northern States continue to send their 
representatives to the British Parliament. 

In Egypt there was a great political unrest 
after the War. In 1922, the 
Government of Mr. Lloyd George 
recognised the independence of Egypt. England 
still has certain special rights in that country, 
^esp.ecially the right of keeping troops in the zone 
‘Of the vSnez Canal. 

The story of the Great War has a warning 
and a lesson. Little did the 
one usion. dastardly assassin who shot the 

Archduke know that his shot would he a signal 
'for the greatest tragedy of the world. It humbled 
to the dust the ambition of powerful rulers, and 
new nations and institutions sprang up on the 
ruins of the past. The .Nanctity of the pledged 
word was once again established, and humanity 
saw that though might might rule for some time, 
right ))revailed in the end. 

It will take the world much time to recover 
from the tcrrildc shock of the war. F.ach nation 
is now faced with its own domestic issues of vital 


importance. In Britain there is the Labour 
(luestion with the possible danger of the clash of 
classes, and India is torn with communal discord 
and disunion. The Bolshevik cloud threatens to 
loom large on the horizon. The problems of peace 
are no less difficult than those of war. 


The foregoing pages have shown how Britain, 
by slow and steady progress on Constitutional 
lines, solved her religious and political controversies 
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in the past and rose to be one of the greatest 
Powers the world has ever known. 

Plistory, they say, is a wise and true guide. 
And the lesson of history to India is clear. The 
Indians need the same spirit of service and sacrifice, 
of co-operation and comradeship, of labour and 
work, of patience and perseverance that won the 
Great War. ‘ Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than War.’ 
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